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Welcome  to  The  Commemorative  Trail  Spring  Issue  -  1998 


We  hope  you  believe  our  journal  is  meeting  your  requirements  for  informative  and  entertaining 
reading.  However,  without  your  input  we  are  unable  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities  to  present  the  “ best 
bargain  in  numismatics.  ”  Please  submit  your  articles  today;  we  need  your  involvement  to  make  this 
publication  ours  in  every  sense  of  the  word! 
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EDITORIAL  POLICY 


THE  COMMEMORATIVE  TRAIL  PUBLISHES  ARTICLES  FROM  A  WIDE  VARIETY  OF 
AUTHORS  AND  SOURCES.  TO  PRESERVE  THE  INTEGRITY  OF  THE  AUTHORS  AND  THE 
CONTENTS  OF  THE  ARTICLES,  YOUR  EDITOR  OFTEN  LEAVES  THE  ARTICLES  INTACT. 
IT  SHOULD  BE  STATED  THAT  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  ARTICLES  AND  THE  OPINIONS 
STATED  THEREIN  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REFLECT  THE  POSITIONS  AND  OPINIONS  OF 
THE  EDITOR  OR  THE  SOCIETY  AS  A  WHOLE. 
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COVER  PHOTO:  Anthony  J.  Svviatek  (R-0004,  NY)  has  written  an  article  focusing  on  the  Boone 
series  for  this  journal.  Pictured  is  the  1937-S,  a  coin  having  a  net  mintage  of  only  2,500.  This  feature 
will  update  much  of  what  he  contributed  to  the  information  on  this  issue  in  his  original  The  Encyclopedia 
of  United  States  Silver  &  Gold  Commemorative  Coins  1892  to  1954  and  Commemorative  Coins  of  the 
United  States,  Identification  and  Price  Guide.  It  is  invaluable  to  our  study  of  U.  S.  commemorative  coins 
to  continue  to  learn  as  much  as  we  can  about  our  favorite  series  in  numismatics.  It  is  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  include  this  deeply  researched  article  in  the  pages  of  The  Commemorative  Trail. 


PLEASE  MARK  YOUR  CALENDARS! 


The  following  program  is  an  absolute 
must  for  members  who  will  be  attending  the 
American  Numismatic  Association’s  107th 
Anniversary  Convention  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
Our  annual  meeting  will  be  held  on  Saturday, 
August  8,  1998,  in  Room  B 1 16  of  the  Oregon 
Convention  Center.  The  Society  is  indeed 
fortunate  to  have  Michael  S.  Turrini  (LM-031, 
CA)  as  its  guest  speaker.  His  slide  presentation 
will  be  “Congressional  Bicentennial 
Commemorative  Coinage  First-Striking 
Ceremony,  June  14,  1989.”  Goodness,  was  it 
that  long  ago  when  several  of  us  braved  the  heat 
and  humidity  of  Washington,  D.C.,  to  attend  this 
historical  event? 

* 


SOCIETY  MEETINGS 


*  * 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


We  are  always  pleased  to  hear  from  our 
membership.  The  following  letter  is  from 
Stephen  C.  Casagrande  (R-2262.  MO): 

Helen: 


I  found  this  [dues  notice]  in  a  pile  of  “to 
do’s”  that  was  set  to  the  back  of  my  desk.  I  have 
enclosed  $50.  Please  pay  any  dues  in  arrears  and 
apply  balance,  if  any,  forward. 


I  have  enclosed  an  incomplete  compilation 
of  modern  commemorative  information  I  am 
working  on  for  submission  to  The  Commemorative 
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Trail.  Right  now  it  is  on  a  Lotus  123  format.  I  want  to  convert  it  to  a  word-processing  format  before 
I  submit. 

Regards. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  Many  thanks  for  your  past  dues  and  also  for  a  preview  look  at  your  article, 
Steve.  It  looks  really  good  the  way ?  it  is.  When  it  is  finalized,  instead  of  trying  to  convert  it  to  a  word¬ 
processing  format,  if  you  could  send  me  a  dark  copy  and  leave  enough  space  (margins  of  approximately 
1-1/4  inches  at  the  top,  bottom,  and  sides)  so  I  will  be  able  to  add  page  numbers  and  allow  for  binding, 
1  should  be  able  to  use  it  as  is.  Just  be  sure  you  send  your  article  in  a  large  envelope  and  include  some 
cardboard  to  avoid  its  being  bent  in  the  mail.  I  believe  that  would  work  out  quite  nicely !  On  the  subject 
of  the  extra  $10  you  sent,  please  advise  whether  you  wish  to  make  it  a  donation  to  the  Society  or  prefer 
our  treasurer’s  writing  you  a  check  in  that  amount  as  a  refund.  Unless  payments  are  sufficient  to  cover 
a  total  year’s  dues,  it  would  be  too  confusing  to  carry  over  a  balance.  I  hope  you  understand.) 

Next,  a  letter  from  Thomas  C.  Hartl  (R-2307,OR): 

Dear  Helen  Carmody: 

Enclosed  in  envelope  is  balance  of  $5  due  on  my  membership.  So  far  I  have  15  commems  and 
love  them. 

The  Iacovo  book  is  interesting  in  that  the  writers’— including  Ray  Mercer  (R-0020,  CT)— points 
were  from  the  late  1970s  and  do  seem  to  “have  arrived”  now  in  1998.  Fun  stuff. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  For  those  members  who  may  not  know  the  title  of  the  reference  about  which  Tom 
is  writing,  it  is  A  Comprehensive  Guide  to  United  States  Commemorative  Coins  by  James  S.  Iacovo  (R- 
0005 ,  CT).  Now  out  of  print,  it  is  a  true  collectible !) 

And,  finally,  a  letter  from  John  J.  Lyons,  Jr.  (R-0650,  GA): 


Helen: 


Enclosed  are  my  1998  dues  and  a  little  extra.  Thanks  for  the  continued  excellent  work  on  The 
Trail.  It’s  something  I  really  look  forward  to. 

I  will  find  the  time  to  write  you  an  article  soon— maybe  about  the  Stone  Mountain  commem. 

I’ve  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  our  Metro  Atlanta  Coin  Club  newsletter,  which  I  edit  (write) 
monthly. 

Best  regards. 

(Editor’s  Reply:  John,  I  want  to  thank  you  very’  much  for  your  kind  words  and  donation. 
Needless  to  say,  an  article  about  the  Stone  Mountain  commemorative  half  dollar  would  be  very  welcome. 
We  have  some  die-hard  Joj a  (that’s  “ Georgia ,  ”  for  the  uninformed)  members,  who  would  really  enjoy 
having  additional  information  about  their  favorite  commem.  Thought  your  Metro  newsletter  was  great, 
and  I  applaud  your  efforts  in  being  its  editor;  I  know  what  a  task  that  is!) 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  OFFICE 


by  Jerry  Yahalom  (R-1060,  CA) 


We’re  about  to  enter  into  what  should  be  a  significant 
period  in  American  numismatics  as  the  long-awaited  50-state 
commemorative  coin  program  moves  into  position.  The  10-year 
project  begins  in  1999,  which  is  only  months  away. 

As  commemoratives  are  right  up  our  alley,  so  to  speak, 
we  have  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  promote  numismatics  in 
general  and  commemoratives  in  particular. 

This  can  be  done  in  a  number  of  different  ways,  starting 
simply  by  encouraging  our  non-collecting  friends  to  look  at  the 
new  quarter  dollars  and  telling  them  about  all  the  enjoyment 
you’ve  had  and  the  friendships  you’ve  made  with  your 
involvement  in  collecting. 


As  you  know,  the  first  five  commemoratives  for  1999  are  set— with  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Georgia  the  first  states  to  be  represented  on  reverse  designs.  The  designs  for 
those  coins  are  pretty  well  attended  to,  but  if  you  live  in  one  of  the  45  other  states,  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  promote  the  coinage  honoring  your  state. 


You  might  want  to  submit  a  design  or  encourage  artistic  friends  to  do  so.  Each  state  is  supposed 
to  have  a  review  committee,  and  I’m  sure  you  can  call  or  write  your  governor’s  office  to  learn  how  to 
make  contact  with  this  panel. 


Perhaps  you  have  other  ideas  on  promoting  these  new  commemoratives,  the  first  being  struck  for 
circulation  since  the  Bicentennial  quarters,  halves,  and  dollars  of  1976.  Let  Editor  Helen  Carmody  know 
your  thoughts.  Perhaps  she  can  publish  them  in  a  future  issue. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  been  hiding  in  a  closet  the  past  year  or  two,  perhaps  we  need  to 
review  briefly  the  selection  process. 

The  aforementioned  review  committee  submits  recommendations  to  the  governor  who,  in  turn, 
sends  them  to  the  Mint.  These,  in  turn,  are  reviewed  by  the  Treasury,  the  Citizens  Commemorative  Coin 
Advisory  Committee,  and  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts.  The  surviving  proposed  designs  then  go  back 
to  the  governor  for  the  final  selection. 

The  plan  calls  for  five  states  to  be  honored  each  year  for  10  years.  Selection  order  is  based  on 
each  state’s  admission  to  the  Union.  Delaware  was  the  first  to  ratify  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  so  claims 
No.  1  status  in  the  pecking  order.  Governor  Thomas  Carper  on  June  12  announced  Delaware’s  coin 
design  will  depict  the  “midnight  ride”  of  Caesar  Rodney  from  Dover  to  Philadelphia  in  1776.  Rodney 
broke  a  tie  among  the  Delaware  delegation  by  casting  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
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The  Delaware  commemorative  quarter  dollar  will  be  issued  early  in  1999.  Then,  in 
approximately  10-week  intervals,  the  other  four  issues  will  be  released.  At  this  writing,  proposed  designs 
for  the  four  other  1999  comments  had  been  presented,  but  final  selections  had  not  been  announced. 

We  will  still  see  George  Washington  on  the  obverse  of  the  quarter  dollar.  However,  a  substantial 
redesign  is  being  made  to  accommodate  the  special  reverses.  The  date  goes  from  the  obverse  to  the 
reverse  and  “United  States  of  America”  moves  to  the  obverse  from  the  reverse.  “Liberty”  and  “In  God 
We  Trust”  will  be  repositioned  on  the  obverse. 

Of  course,  the  benefit  to  us  as  collectors  is  that  we’ll  be  able  to  add  50  coin  designs  to  our 
holdings  at  little  cost.  Sure,  the  circulating  coins  will  be  clad  versions,  but  we  should  be  collecting  them 
for  the  sake  of  collecting— not  investing. 

One  thing  I  hope  doesn’t  happen  is  hoarding  by  the  uninformed  public.  How  many  times  have 
we  come  across  somebody  with  rolls  of  Bicentennial  coins?  It’s  nice  to  keep  a  few,  but  as  an  investment 
the  clad  circulating  coins  historically  are  not  a  good  bet. 

All  in  all,  the  next  decade  promises  to  be  an  exciting  time  for  commemoratives  and  the  rest  of 
numismatics.  Let’s  be  an  active  part  of  it. 

Numismatically, 

Jerry 

*  *  * 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 


by  Frank  W.  DuVall  (LM-001,  AL) 


/ 


In  the  Barnes  group,  there  were 


In  the  last  issue  of  The  Trail ,  I  presented  data  on  a 
purchase  of  memorabilia  and  coins  from  Manfra,  Tordella  & 
Brookes  (MTB),  which  was  originally  purchased  by  Daniel 
Bloomfield.  The  coins  and  memorabilia  are  kept  in  separate 
safety  deposit  boxes,  so  I  decided  to  reassemble  the  complete 
packets,  as  originally  constituted,  and  photograph  them  with  both 
prints  and  slides.  In  addition  to  having  great  fun  in  seeing  them 
assembled  again,  the  slides  will  form  the  basis  for  another 
presentation  at  a  future  Society  meeting. 

I  enjoyed  the  reassembling  of  the  Bloomfield  items  so 
much  that  I  returned  to  the  bank  and  obtained  another  group  of 
separated  coins  and  memorabilia  that  I  purchased  in  late  1984 
from  the  Estate  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Barnes  of  Montgomery,  Alabama. 
10  different  commem  types  represented,  with  a  total  of  13  coins. 
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Since  the  Barnes  collection  contained  a  Lincoln  and  a  1926-S  Oregon  Trail  with  no  accompanying 
memorabilia,  it  may  be  safe  to  conclude  that  no  memorabilia  came  with  the  two  issues.  Again,  it  was 
great  fun  to  assemble  the  Barnes  collection  and  photograph  it  too. 

The  thrust  of  this  “Vice  President’s  Report”  is  that  just  reassembling  the  coins  with  their 
memorabilia  is  both  exhilarating  and  nostalgic  and  rekindles  the  enjoyment  of  the  circumstances  of  their 
purchases.  It  shows  another  facet  to  the  enjoyment  of  collecting  commemorative  coins. 

In  closing,  I  note  from  registry  numbers  on  the  Arkansas  commem  envelopes  that  the  Little  Rock 
Post  Office  issued  776  registry  numbers  from  12  December  1935  to  21  August  1936— a  very  little-known 
fact. 


Yours  for  a  better  Society, 


Frank 


*  *  * 
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One  of  six  tags  in  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Reference  Collection, 
each  having  been  affixed  originally  to  a  $1,000  bag  (2,000)  coins  of  York  County,  Maine, 
half  dollars.  These  bear  inked  impressions  from  the  Mint. 
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Interesting  for  historical  reasons  is  the  date  of  the  shipment,  August  12,  1936.  Apparently,  all 
the  coins  were  shipped  on  the  same  day.  The  coins  were  weighed  before  being  bagged,  and  the  weights 
on  the  various  tags  are  as  follows  in  ounces:  803.59,  803.59,  803.59,  803.57,  803.57,  and  803.62.  I 
thought  this  might  be  interesting  to  add  to  your  fund  of  information.  Courtesy  of  Q.  David  Bowers  fR- 
0548,  NH). 


*  *  * 


1915  COCA-COLA  PANAMA-PACIFIC  CONVENTION  V 


I  Dll 


AL 


Query:  My  neighbor  owns  this  1915  Coca-Cola  Panama-Pacific  convention  medal.  She  wants 
$500  for  it.  Should  I  procure? 

Answer  from  Anthony  J.  Swiatek  (R-0004,  NY):  This  medal  never  saw  the  1915  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  held  in  San  Francisco,  CA.  It  depicts  the  obverse  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
$50  round.  Unfortunately,  the  item  was  produced  in  the  early  1970s,  possibly  in  New  York.  Coca-Cola 
did  not  use  the  slogan  “Delicious  and  Refreshing”  until  the  early  1950s.  Its  worth,  in  excellent  condition, 
is  between  $75-$90  with  the  accompanying  case.  A  hoard  of  50  pieces  without  the  cases  entered  the 
marketplace  in  Long  Beach,  CA,  in  1992.  Every  piece  was  over-polished.  The  asking  price  was  $20 
each.  Suggest  you  inform  this  lady  about  the  noted  information. 


*  *  * 
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DATE 

BUSINESS 

STRIKES 

ASSAY 

COINS 

PROOFS 

MELTED 

NET 

MINTAGE 

1934-P 

10,000 

7 

4? 

- 

10,000 

1935-P 

10,000 

10 

4? 

- 

10,000 

1935-D 

5,000 

5 

4? 

- 

5,000 

1935-S 

5,000 

5 

4? 

- 

5,000 

1935-P* 

10,000 

8 

4? 

- 

10,000 

1935-D* 

2,000 

3 

4? 

- 

2,000 

1935-S* 

2,000 

4 

4? 

- 

2,000 

1936-P 

12,000 

12 

4? 

- 

12,000 

1936-D 

5,000 

5 

4? 

- 

5,000 

1936-S 

5,000 

6 

4? 

- 

5,000 

1937-P 

15,000 

10 

4? 

5,200 

9,800 

1937-D 

7,500 

6 

4? 

5,000 

2,500 

1937-S 

5,000 

6 

4? 

2,500 

2,500 

1938-P 

5,000 

5 

4? 

2,900 

2,100 

1938-D 

5,000 

5 

4? 

2,900 

2,100 

1938-S 

5,000 

6 

4? 

2,900 

2,100 

*Via  Act  of  August  26,  1935;  small  1934  added  on  reverse. 


AUTHORIZED  PER  ACT  OF  MAY  26,  1934:  600,000  for  all  issues. 
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OFFICIAL  SALE  PRICE: 


1934-P 

$1.60 

1935-P 

$1.10 

1935-D 

$1.60 

1935-S 

$1.60 

1935-P  with  small  1934 

$1.10 

1935-D-S  with  small  1934 

$3.70 

1936-P 

$1.10 

1936-D 

$1.60 

1936-S 

$1.60 

1937-P 

* 

1937-D 

** 

1937-S 

*** 

1938-P-D-S 

$6.50 

per 


per 


pair 


set 


Originally,  this  Philadelphia  creation  was  sold  at  slightly  above  three  times  face  value 
($1.60).  However,  after  May  1937,  it  could  be  procured  only  “in  pair  form”  with  the 
Denver  striking  at  $7.25. 


Here  is  an  issue  which  was  never  offered  for  sale  on  an  individual  basis.  As  said,  it 
could  be  obtained  only  if  purchased  along  with  the  initial  15,000  P-mint  issue. 


For  a  17-day  period,  this  initial  low-mintage  item  could  be  procured  at  the  $5.15  level. 
Thereafter,  it  only  would  be  marketed  at  $12.40  in  the  three-piece  set. 


REASON  FOR  ISSUE:  In  order  to  commemorate  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Daniel  Boone, 
a  commemorative  half  dollar  was  minted,  which  is  known  as  the  “Boone”  or  the  Daniel  Boone  half  dollar 
among  most  collectors  of  the  series. 


Obverse  design: 


Portrayed  is  the  bust  of  Daniel  Boone  facing  left.  It  is  based  on  the 
frontispiece  in  Collins’  History  of  Kentucky  (1847  and  1848  editions)  and  the 
designer’s  conception  of  how  he  believed  the  famed  Indian  fighter  would 
appear.  It  was  accepted  by  the  Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial  Commission  of 
Kentucky,  when  the  Lexington  Herald— a  newspaper  which  according  to  Col. 
William  Boone  Douglas,  president  of  the  Boone  Family  Association,  had  more 
knowledge  about  Boone  than  any  other  publication— accepted  the  designs. 
Previous  disputes  between  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  Daniel  Boone 
Bicentennial  Commission  of  Kentucky  finally  ceased.  We  might  say  they 
smoked  the  calumet  or  peace  pipe.  All  remaining  inscriptions  are  statutory. 
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Reverse: 

Depicted  is  Daniel  Boone,  in  the  dress  of  his  period,  holding  a  musket  in  a 
vertical  position  with  his  left  hand,  while  holding  a  peace  treaty  with  his  right 
hand,  facing  Chief  Black  Fish  of  the  Shawnees  (or  his  adoptive  father, 
Chiungalla),  the  first  and  only  Native  American  to  appear  on  U.S.  coinage, 
who  is  standing  at  right,  holding  a  tomahawk.  Both  men  are  depicted 
discussing  the  treaty  that  put  an  end  to  the  nine-day  siege  of  Fort 

Boonesborough  (1778). 

Edge  Design: 

Reeded 

Captaining  a  group  of  civilian  soldiers  during  a  salt-making  expedition  in  February  1778,  the 
highly  respected  Indian  fighter  was  captured  by  the  Shawnees.  He  was  taken  to  the  British  command 
center  in  Detroit.  Exalted  as  a  hunter  by  these  Native  Americans,  his  life  was  spared.  Would  you 
believe  he  was  adopted  by  the  tribe,  as  a  son  of  the  said  Chief  and  named  Big  Turtle?  I’m  aware  of 
numismatist  Bill  Brown’s  Indian  joke  relating  to  the  method  of  how  the  chief  gives  names  to  the  newborn. 
However,  if  you  know  how  Big  Turtle  was  derived,  please  advise. 

During  Boone’s  approximately  three-month  captivity,  he  ordered  a  conversation  between  a  British 
agent  and  his  new  dad.  Their  objective  was  to  extend  the  campaign  against  the  pioneers  across  the 
Alleghenies  during  this  Revolutionary  period.  Fort  Boonesborough  was  scheduled  for  attack.  Escaping, 
he  ran  160  miles  to  forewarn  and  help  the  fortress  ready  for  its  safeguard.  During  the  nine-day, 
persistent  attack,  the  Indians  began  digging  a  tunnel  toward  the  citadel.  Their  goal  was  to  place 
explosives  beneath  the  fort’s  entrance  to  blast  away  a  portion  of  the  fortification.  Boone  ordered  a  tunnel 
dug  to  intercept  the  enemy.  This  too  was  filled  with  explosives.  When  Chief  Black  Fish  was  informed 
about  the  countermine,  which  would  destroy  many  of  his  people  in  their  underground  passageway,  he 
withdrew  his  force  of  500  men.  Boone’s  James  Bond-style  escapades  caused  Chief  Black  Fish  to  claim 
Boone  was  supernatural. 

Boone  was  the  type  of  man  who  favored  the  rigors  of  field  and  forest  over  the  enjoyments  of 
home  and  its  cozy  fireplace.  Nevertheless,  when  Boone  fell  fatally  ill  in  1825  at  the  age  of  85,  it  was 
not  the  great  outdoors  he  loved  so  much  that  caused  his  demise  but  an  overindulgence  of  delightful  baked 
sweet  potatoes!  He  was  laid  to  rest  in  Missouri  alongside  his  wife,  Rebecca. 

Twenty-five  years  later,  they  were  reburied  in  Kentucky.  However,  a  recent  investigation  claims 
that  Boone’s  place  of  burial  next  to  Rebecca  possibly  holds  the  remains  of  a  slave  who  was  initially 
placed  there!  If  this  research  is  proven  to  be  factual,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  this  legendary  hero 
depicted  on  this  coin’s  obverse  and  reverse  still  rests  on  a  hilltop  in  Kentucky,  the  first  state  west  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains. 

Fort  Boonesborough  is  depicted  below  the  words  DANIEL  BOONE  BICENTENNIAL.  The 
inscription  PIONEER  YEAR  appears  in  the  right  field  with  a  rising  sun  situated  directly  below.  In  the 
original  design  the  peace  pipe  was  substituted  with  a  tomahawk.  It  was  also  suggested  by  Mint  Director 
Nellie  Tayioe  Ross  that  Boone’s  scroll  be  replaced  and  Boone  armed  with  a  knife.  The  designer  agreed, 
but  the  change  never  materialized  due  to  lack  of  time.  All  coins  struck  at  the  “at  the  Mints”  from 
October  1935  through  1938  reveal  the  “small  date,”  1934,  above  the  word  PIONEER  in  the  right  field. 
The  actual  coinage  date  appears  in  the  six  o’clock  position. 
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The  small  date  1934  is  supposed  to  represent  an  anniversary  date.  I  use  the  word  “supposed" 
because  the  companion  date  1734  or  the  other  half  of  the  anniversary  date--the  year  of  Daniel  Boone’s 
birth— is  omitted  entirely  on  this  issue.  This  was  an  unfortunate  slipup,  for  the  celebration  dates  1734- 
1934  should  have  been  present.  Those  mint  symbols  (D  or  S)  will  be  found  in  the  lower  right  field,  to 
the  right  of  the  Chief  s  ankle.  All  the  remaining  inscriptions  on  this  coin’s  reverse  are  statutory. 

You  are  now  aware  that  Daniel  Boone  is  depicted  on  both  sides  of  this  issue.  Also  given  this 
“commemorative  honor”  is  General  Lafayette,  as  well  as  the  frontiersman  (Missouri)  and  the  pioneer 
(Elgin). 


This  coin  was  designed  by  Augustus  Lukeman,  the  sculptor  who  was  secured  to  replace  Gutzon 
Borglum  by  the  Stone  Mountain  Confederate  Monumental  Association,  Georgia.  He  was  a  specialist  in 
equestrian  monuments. 


THE  BOONE  THEN 

Public  Law  258-73rd  Congress  authorized  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  issue  600,000  fifty-cent 
pieces,  a  fixed  amount.  This  meant  that  the  total  authorization  was  to  be  produced  at  one  striking. 
Unfortunately,  or  fortunately,  depending  on  your  viewpoint,  the  wording  of  the  Act  was  not  fully 
understood,  for  in  October  1934  the  Philadelphia  Mint  struck  only  10,000  (plus  7  for  assay)  fifty-cent 
pieces! 

The  first  piece  struck  of  this  issue  (1934)  was  presented  to  President  Roosevelt  from  the  Daniel 
Boone  Commission  through  Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley.  It  was  earmarked  for  its  recipient  with  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  placing  the  coin  in  a  specially  marked  envelope  bearing  his 
signature. 


THE  BOONE  NOW 

Before  we  continue  with  an  evaluation  of  each  issue,  there  are  certain  factors  that  must  be 
comprehended.  Let’s  begin!  Should  one  have  the  pleasure  of  examining  twenty  complete  sets  of  this 
Bicentennial  issue,  produced  at  the  Mint  between  1934  through  1938,  observed  will  be  surfaces  ranging 
from  deep  mirror  prooflike  (DMPL),  to  semi-prooflike,  to  chrome-like,  to  dull  satiny,  and  to  an 
unattractive  dullish  semi-matte.  (The  latter’s  grainy  surface  provides  us  with  that  loss-of-luster  look.) 
We  would  also  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  1937-S  creation  exists  with  a  DMPL  surface,  as  well  as  with 
frosty  luster,  whereas  a  1936-S  specimen  for  the  most  part  will  display  that  attractive,  brilliant  frosty 
look.  Exceptions  with  unappealing  luster  or  chrome-like  reverses  (due  to  die  polishing)  will  also  make 
us  aware  of  their  existence. 

Strike  for  the  entire  series  will  present  us  with  no  problems  that  will  influence  the  coin’s  value 
or  grade.  Inspection  will  reveal  a  minimum  or  insignificant  weakness  of  the  Chiefs  head  and  hand 
(which  appears  to  be  covering  a  split  in  his  buckskin  pants).  Again,  there  is  no  reason  to  fret.  Have  seen 
several  1936-P  specimens  whose  reverses  were  produced  from  filled  dies.  In  this  case  some  form  of 
foreign  matter  or  metal  filling  clogged  the  incused  area  of  the  die.  When  the  planchets  were  struck,  a 
portion  of  Boone’s  hand  and  scroll  were  missing.  This  condition  would  affect  their  value.  Coins  grading 
EF-AU  are  located  with  little  effort.  Most  of  the  time  they  will  exhibit  some  form  of  numismatic  abuse, 
such  as  polishing,  whizzing,  etc.  Issues  usually  encountered  are  both  1935  Philadelphia  creations,  your 
1936-P,  and  to  lesser  degree  the  1937-P  strikings.  Since  price  spread  for  these  dates  in  conditions  EF- 
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AU  through  MS-65  is  small,  it  seems  most  logical  to  acquire  at  least  an  MS-64  or  MS-65 
specimen— funds  permitting.  That’s  unless  all  that  matters  is  a  representative  example  in  any  grade. 

The  1934  Boone  issue  was  sold  at  $1.60  through  the  Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial  Commission, 
which  w  idely  distributed  this  issue  and  prevented  its  return  to  the  Mint.  Luster  will  range  from  appealing 
sanity  bright  (not  the  norm)  to  very  bright  with  little  portrait  field  contrast,  to  take-it-or-leave-it  dull. 
As  previously  noted,  strike  will  not  influence— by  lowering— the  price  and/or  grade,  as  it  would  the 
Arkansas  (obverse)  or  Lynchburg  (reverse)  or  Texas  (reverse)  issues.  Again,  strike  presents  no  problems 
to  this  series  and  will  no  longer  be  mentioned. 

The  1934  Boone  is  not  difficult— as  it  once  was— to  locate  in  strict  MS-64  +  and  MS-65  condition. 
Excellent  future  in  higher  grades.  Majority  of  the  existing  market  supply  now  falls  into  the  MS-60  -  MS- 
65  category.  Too  often,  as  it  is  the  case  throughout  this  issue,  the  almost-made-it  or  raw  coins  are 
offered  for  the  real  thing  at  MS-65  prices.  These  are  in  many  instances  fully  original  coins  which  were 
MS-65  by  past  standards.  Unfortunately,  they  possess  no-longer-accepted  surface  demons  on  the  coin’s 
primary  focal  area(s).  Referred  to  is  a  portrait  hit  or  mark,  which  suddenly  is  a  bit  too  obvious  or  is 
present  in  the  wrong  location.  Could  also  be  that  facial  hairline  scratch  or  fair-sized  bag  mark  on  either 
reverse  figure  which  disturbed  no  person  now  distresses  majority. 


No  Reference  to  the  Bicentennial  or  Anniversary  1934  Date  on  the  Initial  1935  Production 

The  coins  which  were  struck  in  1935  possessed  no  “so-called”  anniversary  date  because  the 
annual  change  in  coinage  date,  which  is  required  by  law,  caused  the  removal  of  the  date  1934  from  the 
design  originally  approved.  Before  the  Commission  obtained  the  “special  Congressional  authorization” 
(Public  Law  342,  74th  Congress),  which  permitted  the  reverse  of  this  issue  to  show  the  required 
commemorative  date  1934  on  the  coinage  in  small  numerals  immediately  above  the  words  PIONEER 
YEAR,  the  following  production  took  place  at  the  Mints: 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
5,000 

(plus  5  for  assay) 


DENVER 

5,000 

(plus  5  for  assay) 


PHILADELPHIA 

10,000 

(plus  5  for  assay) 


None  of  the  aforementioned  specimens  were  returned  to  the  Mint,  since  most  of  the  coins  were 
again  well  distributed.  The  Philadelphia  pieces,  struck  in  March,  were  sold  at  $1 . 10,  whereas  the  Denver 
and  San  Francisco  issues,  produced  in  May,  were  sold  at  $1.60  each.  Today  only  5,000  sets  of  this  issue 
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can  be  assembled,  with  the  remaining  “Philadelphia”  pieces  (5,000)  offered  for  sale  as  a  type  coin. 
Luster  for  this  issue  will  range  from  brilliant  frosty  (the  norm)  to  just  appealing.  Nevertheless*  locating 
top-quality  sets  (MS-66  and  higher)  of  this  issue  will  not  be  easily  accomplished  due  to  past  distribution 
and  later  numismatic  abuse.  Again,  we  must  comprehend  here  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  entire  Boone 
issue  rests  in  the  MS60  -  MS-65  category  because  of  cuts,  nicks,  deep  scratches,  slide  marks,  bag  marks, 
and  abrasions.  They  were  overlooked  by  many  in  the  early  ’60s  and  through  the  early  ’70s,  when  the 
term  BU  was  heavily  applied.  In  the  mid-’70s,  they  were  gems  because  of  blazing  luster.  Today  these 
coins  are  YESTERDAY’S  GEMS!  Grading  standards  have  become  very  strict.  Simply,  beware  of  those 
who  offer  “bargains.”  What  you  will  receive  will  be  YESTERDAY’S  RAW  GEMS  at  almost  current 
prices  or  even  far  beyond  current  prices  or  much  worse  should  you  deal  with  those  who  lack  true 
numismatic  knowledge.  If  prices  seem  too  good  to  be  true,  you  can  bet  they  are.  Beware  of  those 
offerings!  Key  date  is  the  1935-Denver  issue  in  MS-65  and  loftier  condition  and  your  San  Francisco 
strikings  rated  MS -64  and  lower. 

In  October  1935  the  “Philadelphia”  Mint  produced  10,000  plus  eight  assay  coins  with  the  added 
small  date  “1934”  above  the  words  PIONEER  YEAR.  However,  in  the  following  month  the  branch 
Mints  struck  what  amounted  to  be  the  lowest  mintage  ever  created.  Denver  made  2,000  plus  three  assay 
pieces  with  the  added  small  date  “1934,”  while  the  San  Francisco  Mint  produced  2,000  plus  four  assay 
pieces. 


Not  a  single  coin  of  this  issue  was  to  be  returned  to  the  Mint.  The  D  and  S  specimens  sold  in 
pairs  for  $3.70,  while  the  remaining  P  issue  was  offered  at  $1.10.  With  mintages  like  these,  every 
collector  and  speculator  wanted  a  set  or  whatever  quantity  that  would  be  purchased.  With  mintages  like 
these,  many  would  not  have  their  orders  filled.  The  latter  was  to  become  a  reality;  thus  the  Commission 
was  heavily  criticized  by  those  who  did  not  receive  the  very  rare  small-date  issue.  Congressional 
hearings  resulted  and  “brought  to  light”  the  abuses  of  commemorative  coin  authorizations.  Afterward 
larger  mintages  were  authorized;  the  number  of  pieces  which  could  be  secured  from  the  Mint  was  fixed; 
and  each  new  issue  would  be  produced  at  only  one  Mint. 

Eye-appealing,  brilliant,  frosty  luster  will  be  the  norm  for  this  Philadelphia  creation.  Some  pieces 
will  flaunt  that  “I  don’t  want  her,  you  can  have  her”  semi-brilliant  surface.  However,  due  to  a  late 
delivery  and  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  the  appearance  of  the  Philadelphia  coin,  as  well  as  time,  no 
original  attempt  was  made  to  alter  the  die  surfaces  of  the  forwarded  dies.  They  were,  shall  we  say,  used 
as  received.  Thus  the  rare  Boones  or  D  and  S  issues  of  ’35  display  a  virtual  matte-like  finish—  especially 
on  the  obverse  due  to  their  die  preparation.  In  other  words,  they  will  look  dull  or  grainy  instead  of 
lustrous  in  appearance  because  the  dies  were  not  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  as  were  the  Philadelphia 
dies. 


Examining  the  obverse  surface  of  this  issue,  we  can  observe  die  polishing  marks  in  the  field. 
This  we  can  label  incomplete  die  polishing  because  we  are  able  to  see  these  lines,  referred  to  as  a  residue 
of  wire  brushing  (the  dies). 

For  whatever  reason,  the  reverses  of  both  issues  were  polished  during  a  halt  in  production, 
creating  a  chrome-like  appearance.  In  this  case,  no  contrast  between  the  coin's  design  and  field  can  be 
observed.  Just  picture  a  Franklin  proof  half  dollar  which  exhibits  no  portrait  and  field  contrast  to 
comprehend  the  scene.  The  Denver  Mint  coin  will  display  this  condition  but  with  much  lesser  chrome 
depth  as  well  as  frequency  of  appearance. 
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Since  new  entrants  into  the  hobby— as  well  as  the  unknowledgeable— associated  brightness  with 
newness  or  complete  originality,  a  temporary  problem  arose.  Efforts  were  made  to  brighten  these 
surfaces  in  the  form  of  overdipping,  cleaning,  etc.  These  coins  cannot  “take  a  dip”!  When  sets  with 
these  unnatural  surfaces  were  purchased  FOR  THEIR  REAL  OR  ACTUAL  WORTH,  several  events 
usually  transpired.  They  were  sold  for  the  actual  value  by  an  honest  dealer  to  whomever,  or  they  were 
sold  by  the  same  to  the  unscrupulous,  who  would  artificially  tone  these  pieces  to  hide  the  no-longer- 
original  surface  or  were  sold  as  gem  sets  at  super  bargain  prices.  How  good  was  the  deal?  Try  one-half 
the  going  rate  or  for  10%  to  20%  below  bid  MS-65  prices  depending  on  market  conditions. 

Make  certain  that  your  set  has  the  small  date  1934  above  the  words  PIONEER  YEAR  in  order 
to  be  classified  the  “rare  date  set.”  I  have  seen  the  1935  set— without  the  small  date— substituted  in 
complete  commemorative  sets  for  the  rare-date  issue.  The  higher  mintage  Philadelphia  issue  is  NOT  rare 
and  should  sell  at  a  type-coin  price.  It  is  not  a  special  coin.  In  other  words,  if  an  MS-65  set  were  to 
sell  for  $  1 ,600— because  of  the  low  mintage  “D”  and  “S”  issues— the  Philadelphia  striking  should  be 
valued  at  S 100.  Should  the  coin  be  extra  appealing,  it  should  be  worth  some  more  money. 

Since  I  have  so  much  faith  in  the  future  performance  of  this  set,  I  highly  recommend  it  in  all 
grades  as  well  as  the  individual  rare  D  and  S  specimens.  Value-wise,  they  are  undervalued!  Simply  pass 
on  the  not-so-nice  coins  unless  the  price  is  very  right.  Needless  to  say,  the  rarer  pieces  are  not  abundant. 
In  MS-64  condition,  the  Denver  striking  is  a  bit  rarer.  In  MS-65  and  loftier  ratings,  the  San  Francisco 
striking  is  rarer.  Excellent  future  here.  The  1936  Boone  set  will  flaunt  a  luster  range  between  brilliant 
frosty  (for  the  majority  of  the  issue)  to  dull  frosty  (as  seen  on  some  Philadelphia  creations).  By  current, 
strict  grading  standards,  we  will  soon  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  locate  or  assemble  an  eye-appealing 
set.  Undervalued  at  present.  It’s  becoming  even  more  difficult  to  do  likewise  for  the  higher  grades. 
As  previously  noted,  attempt  to  acquire  those  D  and  S  specimens,  the  rarer  strikings  within  the  set,  in 
MS-64  and  MS-65  condition.  Average  future  potential,  as  the  set  is  underrated  only  in  the  loftier  state 
(MS-67).  The  ’36-D  issue  is  the  rarer  production  in  MS-66  and  MS-67  condition. 

Since  no  coins  were  returned  to  the  Mint,  production  figures  are  as  follows: 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
5,000 

(plus  6  for  assay) 


PHILADELPHIA 

12,000 

(plus  12  for  assay) 


DENVER 

5,000 

(plus  5  for  assay) 


Examining  a  previous  1978  Mint  report,  one  would  be  led  to  believe  that  4,900  1936  Denver  and 
San  Francisco  strikings  were  returned  for  remelting!  By  simple  subtraction,  only  100  pieces  of  each  issue 
would  currently  exist!  Such  is  not  the  case!  Consider  the  report  in  error.  New  rarities  were  not  created, 
since  no  1936  Boones  were  melted! 

Another  rare  set  was  created  in  1937  because  specimens  were  returned  to  be  remelted!  In  January 
1937  the  Philadelphia  Mint  produced  15,010  specimens,  later  offered  at  $1.60  each.  Luster  will  range 
from  deep  mirror  prooflike,  to  semi-prooflike  (not  the  norm),  to  brilliant  frosty,  being  similar  in 
appearance  with  the  1935  no-small -date-added  specimens,  the  1935-P  with  the  addition,  and  the  1936 
creations.  Where  are  these  beautiful  DMPL  and  prooflike  coins  hiding?  It  could  be  that  many  of  those 
produced  were  bagged  with  the  group  returned  for  remelting,  while  others  reside  in  collections.  Would 
apply  some  logic  to  the  1937-D  and  -S  and  1938  issues. 

Just  remember  to  qualify  for  the  PL  rating,  both  sides  should  fully  flaunt  prooflike  surfaces!  This 
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means  you  should  not  see  a  fully  PL  obverse  but  a  partial  PL  reverse!  Five  months  later  the  Denver  Mint 
produced  7,506  specimens.  Both  issues  were  offered  as  a  pair  at  $7.25,  since  the  Denver  issue  was  not 
being  individually  sold.  The  San  Francisco  Mint  produced  5,006  specimens  in  October  1937,  which  were 
sold  at  $5.15.  Sets  were  made  available,  and  the  three  coins  sold  for  $12.40. 


1937-D  and  -S  surfaces  will  range  from  DMPL,  to  semi-prooflike,  to  brilliant  frosty,  to  dull 
frosty.  Die  polishing  marks  or  raised  surface  lines  resembling  fine  scratches— which  do  not  scratch  into 
the  surface — will  be  conspicuous  in  varying  degrees. 


Since  the  commemorative  boom  was  on  the  decline,  the  following  coins  were  returned  to  the  Mint 
and  melted,  leaving  us  with  this  rare  issue’s  present  mintage  figures: 


#  Produced 
#Melted 

Present  Mintage 


PHILADELPHIA 
15,000  (+  10  assay) 
5.200 

9,800 


DENVER 

7.500  (+6  assay) 
5.000 

2.500 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
5,000  (+6  assay) 

2.500 

2.500 


With  2,500  available  sets,  consider  acquisition  of  strict  MS-65  and  especially  higher  grade  and 
individual  D  and  S  specimens.  Recommend— when  and  where  you  can  locate  them.  Please  note  that  the 
rare  D  and  S  pieces  make  this  set  rare  and  NOT  the  common  Philadelphia  issue  which  should  sell  at  type- 
coin  price.  Fifty  presentation  pieces  were  supposedly  struck  from  a  set  of  highly  polished  dies  at  the  San 
Francisco  Mint.  Fabulous  future  potential  exists  for  these  issues,  especially  in  MS-65,  MS-66,  and  MS- 
67  condition.  The  San  Francisco  is  the  rarer  of  the  three  coins. 


Boone  Rare  1937-D  Matte  Proof 

Possibly  four  1937  Boone  matte  proof  sets  made  for  the  Chief  Engraver  of  the  U.S.  Mint  John  R. 
Sinnock.  The  branch  Mint  specimens  were  struck  in  Philadelphia  before  the  shipment  of  dies  to  those 
facilities.  Each  coin  possesses  a  double  strike  with  sharp  squared  letters  and  a  matte  surface.  One 
exceptionally  rare  item  that  can  be  in  the  possession  of  so  few!  Remember,  anyone  can  dip  a  coin  in  acid 
to  attempt  to  duplicate  this  grayish  finish,  but  they  cannot  create  an  extra  blow  from  the  coin  press.  One 
complete  set  had  sold  for  $120,000! 

The  Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial  Commission  stated  “the  Boone  issue  will  end  with  the  ’37  set” 
but,  nevertheless,  went  ahead  and  obtained  5,000  sets  dated  1938.  The  production  figures  are  as  follows: 
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PHILADELPHIA 

5,000 

(plus  5  for  assay) 


DENVER 

5,000 

(plus  5  for  assay) 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
5,000 

(plus  6  for  assay) 


Luster  for  all  three  coins  will  range  from  DMPL  (certainly,  not  the  norm),  to  prooflike,  down 
to  dull  satiny. 

Lack  of  sales  caused  2,900  coins  from  each  Mint  to  enter  the  melting  pot.  We  are  left  with  only 
2,100  available  sets  for  all  those  collectors  and  investors  out  there!  It  is  a  must  to  own  in  MS-64  and 
better  condition.  Fabulous  future  potential  for  all  who  possess  or  plan  to  acquire  the  set  or  individual 
type  coin. 

Frank  Dunn,  secretary  of  the  Daniel  Boone  Bicentennial  Commission,  was  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  this  issue.  He  had  the  1934  half  dollar  forwarded  to  subscribers  in  a  Dennison  50-cent 
coin  mailer.  Later  creations  were  mailed  in  a  WEDGE  POCKET  coin  holder,  manufactured  by  the 
Lindly  Box  Company  of  Marion,  Indiana.  When  supplies  were  temporarily  exhausted,  individual  pieces, 
as  well  as  sets,  were  placed  in  tissue  paper  or  between  this  cardboard,  inserted  into  an  envelope  and 
shipped.  In  order  to  save  on  expenses,  two  coins  were  placed  in  one  WEDGE  POCKET  and  one  in 
another  if  a  three-piece  set  was  requested.  If  two  coins  were  required,  both  were  placed  in  this  holder 
and  dispatched! 


KEY  GRADING  POINTS 

OBVERSE:  A  metal  loss  will  first  be  observed  on  the  cheekbone  and  hair  above  Boone’s  ear. 
Primary  focal  portrait  is  a  target  for  the  whizzing  merchants. 

REVERSE:  We  will  first  notice  a  loss  of  metal  on  the  shoulder  of  Chief  Black  Fish  (diagonally 
above  UNUM)  as  well  as  on  his  hand. 

CURRENT  STATUS  AND  FUTURE  POTENTIAL  OF 
THE  DANIEL  BOONE  BICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLARS 


Population  Figures 
(NGC  and  PCGS  combined) 


DATE 

MS-64 

MS-65 

MS-66 

MS-67 

1934-P 

502 

615 

164 

28 

1935-P 

597 

633 

165 

17 

1935-D 

436 

286 

102 

5 

1935-S 

339 

501 

206 

26 

1935-P  w/’34 

681 

697 

210 

19 

1935-D  w/’34 

182 

245 

131 

27 

1935-S  w/’34 

235 

225 

71 

5 

1936-P 

799 

802 

264 

33 

1936-D 

562 

563 

184 

11 

1936-S 

357 

536 

242 

34 
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CURRENT  STATUS  AND  FUTURE  POTENTIAL  OF 
THE  DANIEL  BOONE  BICENTENNIAL  HALF  DOLLARS  (continued) 

Population  Figures 
(NGC  and  PCGS  combined) 


DATE 

MS-64 

MS-65 

MS-66 

MS-67 

1937  P 

683 

808 

267 

38 

1937  D 

254 

307 

122 

28 

1937  S 

202 

256 

126 

21 

1938  P 

268 

281 

74 

8 

1938  D 

221 

272 

129 

24 

1938  S 

225 

221 

89 

27 

To  date,  the  following  15  Boones  were  awarded  the  exceptional  designation  of  MS-68:  one  1934- 
P;  from  the  1935  w/small  ’34  issue,  there  now  exist  one  P,  five  D,  and  three  S  pieces.  Add  to  the  group 
one  1936-S,  two  1937-D,  four  1938-D,  and  two  1938-S  strikings.  Would  love  to  have  one  in  my 
collection! 

Little  value  exists  between  grades  XF-AU  and  MS-65  for  the  generic  issues.  There  are  just  too 
many  coins  of  the  now  common,  more  available  dates  (such  as  both  1935-P  issues,  your  1936-P,  D  and 
S  creations,  as  well  as  the  1937-P  Boone)  than  there  is  demand  at  present  in  these  grades!  Acquire  only 
for  joy  of  collecting.  Type  with  good  future  potential  are  the  1935-D  and  S  strikings  with  the  added  date 
1934  located  on  the  reverse  (referred  from  now  on  as  “w/sm  ’34”),  the  1937-D  and  1937-S  plus  the  1938 
coinage.  Attempt  to  procure  attractive  MS-64  +  pieces.  Pass  on  dull,  dark  pieces  or  coinage  lacking  eye 
appeal.  Would  estimate  that  your  MS-64  population  figures  can  be  reduced  by  30%. 

Values  appear  inexpensive  for  MS-65  Boone  commemorative  half  dollars.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  pieces  were  given  this  grade  (6009).  Thus  the  generic-dated  or  high-census  silver  disks  are  really 
fairly  priced  at  present.  Undervalued  sleeper  among  the  dates  which  are  thought  of  as  common  is  the 
1935-D  specimen.  Other  type  dates  recommended  are  the  1935-D  and  S  w/sm  ’34,  the  1937-S,  and  the 
1938  production.  Set-wise,  it’s  the  1935  w/sm  ’34  coinage  as  well  as  the  1938  three-piece  striking. 
(Remember  the  Philadelphia  piece  from  the  latter  set  is  a  common  coin!)  Very  good  future  potential 
here.  Would  delete  the  MS-65  population  figures  by  35%  for  the  generic  dates  and  25%  for  the  lower- 
census  material.  Again,  only  purchase  eye-appealing  pieces.  Never  purchase  without  seeing  the  coin 
first! 


Present  MS-66  values  have  declined  due  to  population  increases  of  the  following  strikings:  1934- 
P;  1935-P;  S;  1935-P  w/sm  ’34;  1936  P,D,S;  and  1937-P.  Would  lower  census  figures  by  25%.  All 
other  issues  offer  very  good  to  excellent  potential.  Would  decrease  these  numbers  between  15%  and 
20%.  Sleeper  type  dates  are  the  1938  P,  S  and  1935-S  w/sm  ’34.  Set-wise  it’s  your  1938  and  1935 
w/sm  ’34  productions.  Excellent  future  potential  should  funds  be  available  in  the  undervalued  lofty  grade 
of  MS-67. 

Some  Boone  pieces  were  produced  from  polished  dies.  These  are  classified  as  prooflike  (P/L) 
by  NGC  in  the  following  dates  and  grades:  1936-S  MS-64  one  (1);  1937-P  MS-63  one  (1);  MS-64  two 
(2);  MS-65  three  (3);  MS-66  one  (1);  1937-D  MS-64  three  (3);  1937-S  MS-63  four  (4);  MS-64  forty  (40); 
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MS-65  thirty-seven  (37);  MS-66  fourteen  (14);  MS-67  two  (2);  and  the  1938-S  MS-63  three  (3);  MS-64 
four  (4);  and  MS-61  one  (1).  These  are  desired  by  collectors  and  can  command  double  to  triple  sheet 
prices  for  the  lower  pop  issues— depending  upon  the  depth  of  PL  and  the  coin’s  eye  appeal.  Just  be 
certain  that  the  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  coin  are  completely  prooflike.  Pass  on  the  offering  where  this 
is  not  the  case.  Can  you  call  a  coin  Deep  Mirror  Prooflike  if  the  reverse  field  is  not  all  DMPL  or  a  coin 
prooflike  if  the  reverse  field  is  not  all  PL?  I  don't! 

Have  seen  a  number  of  offerings  which  flaunt  a  bit  too  much  “brilliant  frost”  in  the  reverse  fields 
instead  of  proof! ikeness.  Beware  of  the  raw  polished,  cleaned,  or  doctored  coins  offered  as  prooflikes. 
They  will  not  be  slabbed  by  the  major  grading  services.  Always  get  a  30-day  return  agreement— in 
writing— should  you  purchase  such  a  coin,  which  must  then  be  verified  by  an  expert.  Excellent  future 
potential  in  all  grades. 


Holder  and  Mailing  Envelope  for  1934  Boone 
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1946  IOWA  STATEHOOD  CENTENNIAL 
COMMEMORATIVE  HALF  DOLLAR:  Part  Twenty-six 

Half  Dollar:  ANA  and  Burton  H.  Saxton 

by  Michael  S.  Turrini  (LM-031,  CA) 


Dedication:  This  twenty-sixth  article  in  the  continuing  series  is  dedicated  to  another  of  this 
author ’s  students,  now  graduated,  Adam  Miller— an  Eagle  Scout,  who  in  his  senior  year,  without  any 
prior  experience  but  intense  loyalty  and  determination,  became  the  editor-in-chief  of  Wood’s  Cat  Tracks . 
assisting  and  contributing  to  an  outstanding  yearbook.  Thanks,  Adam. 


Advancing  this  mini-series’  stress  on  the  half  dollar  itself,  the  point  has  been  attained  at  which 
the  actual  design  evolution  must  be  scrutinized.1 

To  date  in  this  mini-series,  this  author,  in  the  immediate  preceding  articles  {The  Commemorative 
Trail ,  Volume  14  -  #1  &  #2,  Volume  14  -  #4,  and  Volume  15  -  #1  &  #2)  has  reviewed  the  Old  Stone 
Capitol,  the  building  so  obvious  on  the  half  dollar,  the  selection  of  Adam  Pietz,  and  the  salient 
motivations  of  time  and  security.  However,  there  still  remains  one  more  component,  one  which  has  a 
direct  kinship  to  the  hobby  of  numismatics;  in  simple  identification,  it  was  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  (ANA). 

As  this  author  has  read— and  then  reread— and  researched  more  and  more,  the  unequivocal  reality 
remains,  as  often  reiterated,  that  the  Iowan  faciliters  behind  this  half  dollar— Ralph  Evans  (1896-1973); 
his  devoted  associate,  Edith  Wasson  McElroy  (1887-1975);  and  even  Governor  Robert  D.  Blue  (1898- 
1989);  plus  others— were  not  coin  hobbyists  nor  in  any  manner  involved  in  numismatics,  as  would  be  akin 
to  coin  hobbyists  today  or  then.2 

So,  with  a  coin  to  design,  to  mint,  and  to  distribute  plus  sell,  where  would  these  aforementioned 
faciliters  learn  about  coins,  specifically  Ralph  Evans,  who  was  chairman  of  the  then  Iowa  Centennial 
Committee’s  Sub-Committee  on  the  Coin  and  Stamp?3 


‘This  author’s  purpose  in  this  mini -series  has  been  to  “break  down”  the  half  dollar's  design  development  mto 
small  components,  making  this  mini -series  composed  of  shorter  article(s)  in  length  but  singular  facts.  Footnotes 
have  been  limited  to  direct  quotations  and  significant  points. 

^o  be  perfectly  accurate,  Ralph  Evans  once  mentioned  “my  own  coin  collection”  in  a  post-Iowa  half  dollar 
correspondence  dated  in  1948. 

3As  reminded  throughout  this  series,  the  Iowa  Centennial  Committee  with  Edith  Wasson  McElroy  as  its 
executive  secretary  was  the  coordinating  and  promotional  authority  for  Iowa's  1946  Centennial.  Evans'  sub¬ 
committee  included  a  William  J.  Petersen  of  Iowa  City  and  a  Mrs.  Dwight  A.  Humeston,  Albia,  Iowa. 
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As  was  his  conscientious  method,  Evans  would  solicit  the  input  and  ideas  of  others.  For 
example,  David  M.  Bullowa  (1912-1953),  noted  numismatist  of  the  time,  when  requesting  half  dollars 
for  his  stock  and  sales,  reminded  Evans  in  a  December  27,  1946,  letter  that  “you  [Evans]  were  good 
enough  to  consult  me  regarding  certain  points  pertaining  to  the  proposed  Iowa  Half  Dollar.”4  Evans, 
in  reciprocation,  did  intervene,  “because  of  the  cooperation  you  extended  to  our  Committee.”5 

The  point  being  substantiated  is  that  Evans  sought  the  advice  and  assistance  of  those  involved  in 
numismatics,  actively  and  nationally,  and  especially  two  fellow  Iowans,  who  were  in  the  1940s  quite 
immersed  with  the  American  Numismatic  Association  (ANA). 

One  was  Lloyd  B.  Gettys  (1894-1982),  who  would  be  elected  the  ANA’s  president  for  1947-1949. 
As  denoted  in  the  twelfth  (12th)  article  {The  Commemorative  Trail,  Volume  11  -  #1),  Mr.  Gettys’  most 
protuberant  involvement  was  his  celebrated  and  candid  response  to  a  January  1947  editorial  article  in  the 
Hewitt  Brothers’  Numismatic  Scrapbook  Magazine.  Both  the  partisan  article  and  his  reply  copied  to 
Ralph  Evans  were  reviewed  and  reproduced  in  the  twelfth  article,  and  readers  are  welcomed  to  reread 
same. 


This  author’s  contention,  as  annotated  in  several  previous  articles,  is  that  Evans  became  cognizant 
of  these  fellow  Iowans  via  his  own  very  considerable  community,  fraternal,  and  business  affairs.6  He 
would  have  most  likely  called  upon  their  advice  and  assistance.  Thus  Mr.  Gettys  manifestly  must  have 
been  quizzed  and  questioned.  This  conclusion  might  be  conjecture,  but  what  argument  might  dispute 
it? 


The  additional  prevailing  component  was  that  the  1946  American  Numismatic  Association  (ANA) 
convention  would  be  held  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  on  August  17,  18,  19,  20,  and  21,  1946,  hosted  by  the 
Iowa  Numismatic  Association  (IN A)  and  the  Davenport  Numismatic  Club  at  that  city’s  Blackhawk  Hotel. 

Needless  to  say,  Lloyd  Gettys  registered  and  was  listed  in  the  November  1946  The  Numismatist, 
the  Association’s  monthly  periodical,  as  signing  the  convention’s  register,  and  this  register  reads  a  “who’s 
who”  of  1940s  American  numismatics.7 

What  is  so  significant  about  this  convention— much  smaller  in  size  and  scope  as  compared  to 
contemporary  conventions  fifty  years  later— was  that  Evans,  with  his  Sub-committee  also,  “had  the  benefit 
of  meeting  with  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  [of  Governors?]  of  the  American  Numismatic 
Association”  during  that  Davenport  convention.8 


4David  M.  Bullowa,  letter  to  Ralph  Evans,  December  27,  1946.  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Bullowa  was  among  the 
towering  figures  in  American  numismatics. 

5Ralph  Evans,  letter  to  David  M.  Bullowa,  January  21,  1947. 

6Refer  to  seventh  article,  The  Commemorative  Trail,  Volume  8  -  #2,  for  biographical  facts  about  Ralph  Evans. 

7To  list  but  a  few:  J.  H.  Judd,  Vemon  Sheldon,  B.  Max  Mehl,  John  J.  Pittman,  David  M.  Bullowa,  Sol 
Kaplan,  etc. 

*Ralph  Evans,  Confidential  Memorandum,  August  22,  1946.  Entire  memorandum  is  reproduced  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  article.  The  Commemorative  Trail,  Volume  14  -  #4. 
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Reading  convention  reports  published  in  The  Numismatist  and  researching  among  the  voluminous 
files  retained  by  Evans  reveal  absolutely  nothing  about  this  “meeting”;  normally,  Evans  dictated 
memoranda  or  follow-up  correspondence,  which  was  his  customary,  meticulous  habit— but  not  in  this 
incident.  In  fact,  all  that  is  denoted  are  two  succinct  mentions  of  this  “meeting”  in  Evans’  Confidential 
Memorandum  of  August  27,  1946,  and  his  August  29,  1946,  letter  to  Adam  Pietz,9  for  which  the 
objective  of  this  present  article  is  most  consequential  and  influential. 

To  pause,  for  numismatic  history  and  lore,  the  “meeting”  has  more  than  a  passing  curiosity; 
however,  no  record  nor  remembrance  remain. 

Continuing,  Evans’  August  29,  1946,  letter  was  his  written  confirmation  to  Adam  Pietz 
concerning  their  prior  telegraphic  exchanges  and  “our  telephone  conversation  on  Wednesday,  August 
28, ”10  the  day  before,  with  Pietz.  Refer  to  the  twenty-fourth  article  {The  Commemorative  Trail ,  Volume 
14  -  #4)  for  details. 

To  pause  again,  note  that  Evans’  letter  of  August  29th  and  telephone  call  of  August  28th  were 
after  the  ANA  convention.  Any  significance?  Who  can  say? 

Lacking  any  documentation  for  this  “meeting”— including  who  was  in  attendance  by  name  or  if 
supplementary  meetings  were  held— only  conjecture  can  be  concluded;  however,  for  this  mini-series’ 
theme,  it  would  be  at  that  “meeting”  that  the  design  concept  for  the  Iowa  half  dollar  would  emerge: 

The  annual  convention  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  held  its  meeting 
in  Davenport,  August  17-21,  inclusive,  and  the  officers  and  board  members  of  this 
association  were  kind  enough  to  hold  a  meeting  with  the  members  of  our  committee.  As 
a  result  of  this  meeting,  Mr.  Burton  H.  Saxton,  business  manager  of  The  Numismatist, 
said  that  he  would  be  glad  to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  basic  suggestions  we  discussed, 
if  we  thought  it  would  be  of  value.  At  our  request,  he  prepared  this  rough  sketch  and 
this  is  likewise  enclosed  for  your  consideration.  Frankly,  we  are  not  experts  nor 
artists.11 

The  reader’s  attention  is  directed  to  the  aforementioned  Burton  H.  Saxton  (1876-1958),  since  Mr. 
Saxton  provided  a  “rough  sketch,”  which  has  yet  to  be  located  and  may  be  lost.  Who  was  he?  Why  you 
might  ask?  Because  his  “rough  sketch”  must  be  considered  the  inception  of  the  Iowa  half  dollar’s  design. 

Like  Lloyd  Gettys,  Mr.  Saxton  was  a  fellow  Iowan  and  was  registered  at  the  1946  convention. 

Born  in  Macksburg,  Iowa,  on  September  5,  1876,  he  graduated  from  Creston  High  School  in 
1985  and  in  1903  became  involved  in  the  life  insurance  business.  It  is  reminded  that  Lloyd  Gettys  was 


Ivans’  August  29,  1946,  letter  is  reproduced  only  in  part,  second  page,  in  Q.  David  Bowers'  Commemorative 
Coins  of  the  United  States,  A  Complete  Encyclopedia.  This  author  has  both  pages. 

l0Ralph  Evans,  letter  to  Adam  Pietz,  August  29,  1946. 

"Ibid. 
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himself  associated  with  Mutual  of  New  York  (MONY)  for  many  years,  and  like  Evans  he  was  a 
Mason.1-  His  business  had  him  residing  in  Des  Moines  and  Davenport,  both  cities  in  which  Evans  lived 
and  worked. 

Mr.  Saxton  joined  the  American  Numismatic  Association  in  1907  as  Member  #951,  later  Life 
Member  #204,  and  was  bestowed  his  fifty-year  membership  at  the  1957  Philadelphia  convention.  His 
positions  in  the  Association  included  the  now  defunct  offices  of  second  vice-president  (1908)  and  first 
vice-president  (1909)  and  two  years  as  editor  of  the  monthly  The  Numismatist ,  1943  and  1944— after 
which  he  became  its  compensated  advertising  manager  in  1945,  holding  that  position  until  his  death  in 
1958. 13 


He  had  a  long,  distinguished  service  to  the  Association,  earning  its  Medal  of  Merit  and  revered 
Farran  Zerbe  Award.  He  suffered  two  heart  attacks,  the  last  fatal,  while  attending  the  1958  Los  Angeles 
convention,  passing  away  on  September  14,  1958. 

He  held  membership,  in  addition  to  the  American  Numismatic  Association  (ANA),  in  “American 
Numismatic  Society,  Central  States  Numismatic  Society,  Iowa  Numismatic  Association,  Cedar  Rapids 
Coin  Club,  Chicago  Coin  Club,  and  many  others.”14  Q.  David  Bowers  in  his  colossal  American 
Numismatic  Association  Centennial  History ,  two  volumes,  has  several  detailed  citations  and  references 
for  him,  both  as  a  numismatic  scholar  and  servant.  Even  a  summary  of  his  accomplishments  is  too 
lengthy  for  this  article. 

His  reputation  and  stature  were  so  puissant  that  upon  his  death  the  then  ANA  President  Oscar  H. 
Dodson  (1905-1996)  requested  an  ANA  governor  “to  fly  to  Los  Angeles  and  make  arrangements  to  return 
the  body  to  Cedar  Rapids  and  burial  beside  his  wife  who  preceded  him  in  death.”15  Following  his 
death,  in  succeeding  issues  of  The  Numismatist,  there  were  tributes  and  testimonials  to  him.16 

In  closing,  as  this  mini-series  advances  “picking  away”  at  the  half-dollar  design,  it  has  informed 
the  readers  these  points:  the  coin  engraver,  Adam  Pietz,  and  his  selection  with  the  background  and 
influences,  and  now  that  there  seems  to  have  been  already  some  distinct  ideas  for  the  half  dollar’s  design 
before  Pietz’s  selection. 

Lastly— and  regretfully— lost  to  numismatics  is  Burton  H.  Saxton’s  “rough  sketch.”  If  his  “rough 
sketch”  were  discovered,  could  the  accurate  and  actual  credit  of  the  design  be  taken  away  from  Adam 


12It  should  be  noted  that  Mr.  Saxton  once  served  as  Grand  Master  of  Masons  for  Iowa  and  that  Governor  Blue 
was  also  a  Mason. 

,3His  compensation  was  contracted  at  $2,700.00  per  annum. 
liThe  Numismatist  obituary,  October  1958,  page  1181. 


[iIbid. 


"‘This  author  expresses  thanks  and  appreciation  to  Nancy  Given  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  (ANA) 
Library,  who  located  biographical  “clippings”  for  Burton  H.  Saxton  from  The  Numismatist  and  other  references. 
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Pietz?  As  of  now,  no  one  will  ever  know.17 

Regardless,  on  August  29,  1946,  Ralph  Evans  wrote  to  Adam  Pietz  “with  full  confidence  that 
your  experience  will  enable  you  to  produce  a  beautiful  commemorative  Half  Dollar  for  the  State  of 

Iowa.”18 
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*  *  * 


DUES  ARE  DUE! 

PLEASE  SEND  YOUR  CHECK  FOR  SOCIETY  DUES  TODAY! 


17 Any  help,  readers? 

l8Evans,  loc.  cit.,  August  29,  1946. 
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A  STUDY  OF  CHESTER  BEACH’S  MONROE  DOCTRINE  DESIGN 


by  Steven  R.  Roach  (J-087,  MI) 

Coin  designs  that  blend  technical  skill  with  artistry  move  coinage  from  instruments  of  commerce 
to  diminutive  pieces  of  art.  Among  the  plethora  of  commemorative  designs,  many  stand  out  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  Some  are  renowned  for  their  content,  some  for  their  technique,  and  others  for  their 
creativity.  Chester  Beach  (1881-1956)  is  considered  one  of  the  prominent  commemorative  designers  of 
the  1920s  and  1930s.  His  list  of  commemorative  designs  include  the  Monroe  Doctrine  half  dollar  of 
1923,  the  Lexington-Concord  Sesquicentennial  half  dollar  in  1925,  the  1928  Hawaiian  Sesquicentennial 


half  dollar  based  upon  designs  by  Juliette  May  Fraser,  and  finally  the  1935  Hudson  Sesquicentennial  half 
dollar.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  innovative  for  its  reverse  design  that  uses  stretched  and  improvised 
contortions  of  the  female  human  form  to  represent  the  continents  of  North  and  South  America.  Beach’s 
design  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  half  reflects  trends  in  coinage  design  and  the  creativity  and  failure  of  an 
artist  just  as  much  as  it  commemorates  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Struck  to  commemorate  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  piece  was  oddly 
sponsored  by  the  motion  picture  industry,  rather  than  the  obvious  choice  of  a  patriotic  organization.  The 
First  Annual  American  Historical  Revue  and  Motion  Picture  Industry  Exposition  was  held  in  June  1923, 
providing  a  convenient  way  for  the  film  industry  to  gain  some  publicity.  Many  of  the  pieces  are  worn 
and  well  within  the  realm  of  any  collector— with  pieces  available  for  under  $25.  Arlie  Slabaugh  suspects 
that  many  of  the  commemoratives  were  placed  in  circulation  for  good  publicity  rather  than  to  obtain 
money,  which  is  the  traditional  use  for  commemorative  issues.  A  negative  result  of  wide  circulation  is 
that  this  issue  is  one  of  the  rarest  commemoratives  in  gem  condition. 

The  reverse  design,  praised  for  its  imaginative  usage  of  figures,  is  perhaps  derived  from  an  1899 
design  by  Ralph  Beck.  The  design  can  be  found  on  the  reverse  of  the  medal  for  the  1901  Pan-American 
Exposition  of  that  year  in  Buffalo,  New  York.  James  Earle  Fraser,  who  acted  as  an  advisor  for  the 
designing  of  the  Monroe  half,  brushed  off  accusations  of  plagiarism.  But  a  comparison  of  the  two 
designs  shows  many  similarities  in  the  figures  and  the  design  layout.  Beck’s  design  almost  serves  as  a 
prototype  of  Beach’s.  While  many  view  the  design  as  mundane,  others  find  the  Monroe  half  as  an 
interesting  modern  coinage  design,  yet  falling  victim  to  contemporary  medallic  trends  such  as  shallow 
relief. 


Pan-American  Exposition  Medal 
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In  terms  of  successful  modeling,  the  piece  does  not  stand  out  as  an  exceptional  example  of  the 
coiner’s  art.  Cornelius  Vermuele  has  this  to  say  about  the  design  in  Numismatic  Art  in  America : 

Adam’s,  with  his  staring  eye,  is  scarcely  a  portrait,  and  Monroe  would  not  be  recognized 
even  by  an  expert... the  way  the  females  are  contorted  to  achieve  their  appearance  of 
continents  is  a  clever  tour  de  force  of  calligraphic  relief  but  an  aesthetic  monstrosity. 

(165) 

The  obverse  is  substandard,  with  its  portraits  of  James  Monroe  and  John  Quincy  Adams  standing 
among  the  worst  in  the  American  numismatic  tradition.  The  portraits  seem  not  to  be  portraits  at  all  but 
rather  two  generic  male  figures.  Both  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  continue  the  trend— that  began  with 
Anthony  de  Francisci’s  half  dollar  and  continued  with  John  Flanagan’s  Washington  quarter— of  using  low 
relief  to  give  the  coin  a  soft  appearance.  On  Beach’s  half,  the  shallow  relief  is  hardly  successful  in 
defining  the  portraits  or  allegorical  figures,  for  they  lack  any  sharpness  of  definition  and  do  not  display 
the  fortitude  and  strength  of  the  continents. 

When  researching  the  article,  the  author  discovered  an  artist  named  Giuseppe  Arcimboldo  (Italian, 
1527-1593),  who  may  be  the  first  to  use  individual  figures  as  symbols.  In  his  paintings  “Eve  with 
Apple”  and  “Counterpart,”  Arcimboldo  composes  the  faces  by  grouping  small  cherubs  in  various  poses. 
The  works  are  privately  held,  and  the  book  is  listed  in  the  bibliography.  Arcimboldo  is  presently 
regarded  as  a  clever  artist  who  has  fallen  out  of  interest,  but  his  work  establishes  an  earlier  artistic 
precedent  upon  which  the  reverse  design  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  half  is  based. 


“Eve  with  Apple”  “Counterpart” 

Throughout  his  life.  Beach  reworked  the  “personagraphy”  theme  used  on  the  reverse  applying 
it  to  many  of  his  commissions.  While  Beach’s  Monroe  Doctrine  design  has  its  critics,  it  successfully 
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reflects  the  sensuality  of  the  motion  picture  industry  of  the  1920s.  The  design  serves  to  reflect  the  oeuvre 
of  Chester  Beach  where  clever  ideas  fall  victim  to  poor  modeling,  low,  relief,  and  ultimately  plagiarism. 
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(Editor’s  Note:  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  included  an  article  from  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  young  numismatists  involved  with  our  hobby  today.  The  paper  was  written  specifically  for 
our  journal,  and  it  is  a  new  approach  to  examining  this  interesting  commemorative  design.  Many  of  the 
observations  and  the  artistic  precedent  upon  which  the  design  is  based  are  derived  from  original  research, 
and  they  are  presented  here  for  the  first  time.  The  author  hoped  that  the  article  met  our  editorial  needs. 
Definitely !  I  hope  it  is  only  the  first  of  many  pieces  he  writes  for  our  journal.) 


*  *  * 


REMINDER 


IMPORTANT:  The  Society  needs  all  of  its  valued  members  and  new  members  as  well. 
Please  do  your  best  to  assure  our  club  continues  to  be  the  force  it  is  in  the  numismatic  community. 

It  would  be  a  great  asset  to  the  SUSCC  if  every  one  of  our  members  resolved  to  sign  a  new 
member  in  the  very  near  future.  Our  strength  lies  in  our  members;  with  more  individuals 
supporting  our  Society,  we  will  have  more  submissions  for  our  journal,  more  speakers  for  our 
meetings,  and  more  interest  in  our  favorite  series  of  coins. 
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Again,  I  am  delighted  to  publish  an  article  from  another  outstanding  YN.  This  feature  is  a  bit 
different,  as  it  looks  at  dates  in  our  country's  history  with  numismatic  tie-ins.  I  hope  you  enjoy  reading 
it. 


OUR  HISTORY:  A  Time  Line  Depicted  through  U.S.  Coinage 


B  W. 


•©>. 


by  Jake  Wood,  Jr.  (J-084,  PA) 


k1492  Columbus  arrives  in  North  America  and  returns  to  Europe  with  tales  of  the 
New  World. 


fv 


1606  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  seeking  religious  freedom  from  the  King  of  England 
arrive  and  settle  in  New  England.  They  create  the  first  permanent  dwellings  of 
the  New  World. 

1632  Lord  Baltimore  settles  Maryland  as  a  haven  for  Catholics. 

1740  Roanoke  is  successfully  settled  in  Virginia. 

1760  Dutch  make  their  settlement  in  Albany,  New  York. 

1769  Daniel  Boone  crosses  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  and  explores  Kentucky. 

1775  The  first  shots  of  the  Revolution  are  fired  in  Lexington,  and  the  war  escalates 
in  Concord. 

1776  Declaration  of  Independence  is  drafted  and  delivered  to  England.  This 
document  lists  each  complaint  about  the  Mother  Country.  It  also  informs 
England  of  our  intent  to  break  from  its  rule. 

1776  First  Continental  Currency  enters  into  circulation.  This  is  the  first  monetary 
system  of  our  new  country. 

1778  Franklin  gets  the  financial  and  military  support  needed  from  France  to  make 
a  victory  in  the  Revolutionary  War  possible. 


^yT\ON  ?OqX  1778  The  Hawaiian  Islands  are  first  discovered  and  charted  by  Captain  James  Cook. 

wcctut  X  j  r 
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L1 783  American  Revolution  ends  with  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  American  independence 
was  gained. 

1787  The  Constitution  is  ratified  and  goes  into  effect.  It  outlines  the  rules,  laws,  and 
framework  for  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
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George  Washington  is  elected  the  first  official  President  of  the  United  States. 

Bill  of  Rights,  consisting  of  the  first  ten  Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  goes 
into  effect. 

The  White  House  is  completed  and  is  ready  for  John  Adams  and  his  family  to 
move  in. 

Jefferson  is  elected  the  third  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition  begins.  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark 
set  out  to  explore  and  chart  the  western  United  States.  They  made  the  first  cross¬ 
country  journey  to  the  Pacific. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  delivered,  setting  the  foundation  of  foreign  policy 
between  the  U.S.  and  Europe. 

Cleaveland,  as  it  is  founded  by  Moses  Cleaveland,  changes  the  spelling  of  the 
city  to  Cleveland  for  newspaper  purposes. 

The  Liberty  Bell  cracks  as  it  tolls  in  honor  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  John  Marshall. 

The  Trail  of  Tears  begins  when  President  Andrew  Jackson  orders  Federal  troops 
to  force  Native  Americans  out  of  their  homelands  and  into  Oklahoma.  Many 
Natives  perish. 

Settlers  blaze  the  Oregon  Trail  in  search  of  more  fertile  land  and  better  homes. 

Gold  is  discovered  in  California.  Thousands  of  people  rushed  west  in  search 
of  gold. 

The  Civil  War  began,  as  Southern  forces  opened  fire  on  troops  attempting  to 
resupply  Fort  Sumter. 

General  Stonewall  Jackson  earns  his  nickname  “Stonewall”  at  the  First  Battle 
of  Bull  Run. 

Gettysburg  battles  were  fought  in  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Lincoln  makes  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  thus  freeing  all  slaves. 

The  Battle  of  Antietam  takes  more  than  25,000  casualties  and  lives  when  the 
South  attempts  to  invade  a  Northern  state. 

The  Capitol  Building  is  completed.  It  holds  the  legislative  and  judicial  offices 
of  the  United  States. 
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1969 


Abraham  Lincoln  is  assassinated  allegedly  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  Ford 
Theatre. 

Grant,  who  earned  his  recognition  as  a  general  in  charge  of  Union  forces  during 
the  Civil  War,  is  sworn  in  as  President. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  received  as  a  gift  by  the  U.S.  from  France. 

Susan  B.  Anthony,  a  leader  in  the  women’s  rights  movement,  dies. 

Mount  Rushmore  is  completed.  It  features  the  faces  of  George  Washington, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  carved  into  the 
side  of  the  South  Dakota  mountain. 

World  War  II  ends  with  the  Allies  victorious  over  the  Germans. 

The  Korean  War  ended  with  a  truce  between  the  Communist  and  free  countries. 

John  F.  Kennedy  is  assassinated  in  his  Ford  as  he  drove  through  Dallas,  Texas. 
No  one  quite  knows  how  he  was  killed,  for  sure. 

Neil  Armstrong  becomes  the  First  person  to  step  on  the  moon  during  his 
Apollo  11  Mission. 


(Editor’s  Note:  I’d  be  very  much  interested  is  having  Jake  update  this  listing  to  the  present 
time— especially  in  view  of  the  current  developments  in  numismatics  and  the  recent  programs  which  may ’ 
only  expand  the  appeal  of  our  hobby  to  the  general  public.  Let’s  hope  he  submits  another  feature  in  the 
very’  near  future.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  the  theme  and  title  of  the  video,  “Money’ ,  History’  in 
Your  Hands,  ”  and  it  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  be  aware  of  its  meaning.  I  also  applaud  the  fact  this 
is  the  very  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  journal  we  have  been  able  to  present  two  YN  submissions  in  one 
issue.  I  encourage  that  trend  to  continue,  and  I  hope  you  do  as  well.) 


REMINDER 

It  is  important  for  you  to  mail  your  renewal  dues  for  the  1998-1999  club  year  as  soon  as  possible, 
as  recording  payments  is  a  very  time-consuming  task.  However ,  as  most  of  you  realize,  your  membership 
will  not  expire  until  you  receive  the  Summer  Issue.  My  personal  and  professional  commitments  have 
delayed  the  issuance  of  this  edition  of  the  journal,  but  I  shall  endeavor  to  compile  the  Summer  Issue  as 
quickly  as  I  am  able.  It  has  been  very  difficult  of  late  to  focus  on  much  more  than  caring  for  my  mother, 
extensive  dental  work  1  required,  and  my  many  numismatic  responsibilities.  1  hope  only  that  members 
will  willingly  submit  features  for  our  publication  without  my  having  to  make  personal  telephone  calls 
requesting  same.  Since  I  also  respond  to  all  Society  correspondence  and  record  and  transmit  all  dues 
payments,  serving  the  Society  is  a  full-time  job  being  squeezed  into  whatever  time  1  have  left  after  I  fulfill 
my  other  commitments.  I’d  truly  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  every  way  possible.  Many  thanks. 
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David  VV.  Lange  ( R-1779 ,  NJ)  is  director  of  research  for  the  Numismatic  Guaranty'  Corporation 
of  America.  The  following  material  is  graciously  furnished  courtesy  ofNGC's  PHOTO  PROOF* . 


LEWIS  &  CLARK  EXPOSITION  GOLD  DOLLARS 

When  President  Thomas  Jefferson  asked  Congress  in  January,  1803,  to  appropriate  $2500  for  an 
exploratory  expedition  into  the  Pacific  Northwest,  negotiations  to  purchase  the  Louisiana  Territory  had 
not  yet  begun.  Not  that  Jefferson  didn’t  have  plans  afoot:  His  long-term  fascination  with  the 
oft-advanced  theory  of  a  water  route  from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  became  even 
stronger  when  he  learned  of  Spain’s  secret  ceding  of  Louisiana  to  France.  Concerned  about  the 
aggressive  Napoleon’s  motives,  he  dispatched  James  Monroe  with  instructions  to  purchase  West  Florida 
and  New  Orleans  from  the  French.  Fortunately  for  the  United  States,  Monroe  found  Napoleon  frustrated 
by  a  slave  revolt  in  Haiti  and  the  resumption  of  hostilities  with  Great  Britain.  The  Emperor  was  only 
too  happy  to  exchange  all  of  France’s  holdings  for  much-needed  cash  to  finance  his  adventures  in  Europe. 
As  word  reached  America  of  the  sale,  plans  for  the  Northwest  exploration  were  well  underway,  placing 
added  significance  on  the  venture. 


Jefferson  put  his  personal  secretary,  Army  Captain  Meriwether  Lewis,  in  charge  of  the 
expedition.  Lewis  chose  his  friend  Captain  William  Clark  as  his  partner  and  co-leader  on  the  trek.  On 
May  4,  1804,  the  two  explorers  and  their  party  of  mostly  soldiers  and  frontiersmen  set  off  up  the 
Missouri  River.  Reaching  an  area  near  present-day  Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  by  the  end  of  October,  they 
wintered  with  the  Mandan  Indians  of  the  region.  Apparently,  they  were  made  quite  comfortable  by  the 
natives,  as  traces  of  the  explorers’  visit  were  visible  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  many  upper 
Missouri  Valley  inhabitants  for  many  years  afterward.  With  the  help  of  Sacagawea,  the  Shoshone  Indian 
wife  of  the  party’s  French  interpreter,  the  expedition  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  explored  the 
Snake  and  Columbia  Rivers.  They  spent  the  winter  of  1805  in  a  military  outpost  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
In  the  spring  of  1806  the  party  recrossed  the  Rockies,  explored  the  Yellowstone,  and  after  traversing 
more  than  6,000  miles  in  two  years  and  four  months,  arrived  in  St.  Louis  again  on  September  23.  Their 
return  was  greeted  with  jubilation,  as  many  had  believed  them  long  dead. 

Lewis  and  Clark  were  the  first  of  the  trailblazers  of  the  19th  century,  men  who  made  it  possible 
for  other  discoverers  to  push  the  limits  of  American  expansion.  The  tale  of  their  expedition  is 
inextricably  linked  to  the  fortuitous  purchase  of  the  vast  Louisiana  Territory  in  1803.  And  so  it  was  one 
hundred  years  later  when  centennial  celebrations  were  held  for  both  events.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana 
was  celebrated  by  a  world’s  fair  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and  the  travels  of  Lewis  and  Clark  were 
commemorated  at  a  national  fair  in  Portland,  Oregon,  the  following  year. 


The  appropriations  bill  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark  centennial  celebration  passed  Congress  on 
April  13,  1904.  It  also  provided  for  the  minting  of  a  maximum  of  250,000  gold  dollars  that  would  bear 
likenesses  of  the  two  explorers.  The  result  was  the  first,  and  to  date  only,  two-headed  U.S.  coin. 
Designed  and  modeled  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint’s  Chief  Engraver  Charles  Barber,  the  obverse  bears  a 
portrait  of  Lewis,  and  the  reverse  depicts  Clark.  Barber  reportedly  based  the  portraits  on  paintings  of 
the  two  men  done  by  Charles  Wilson  Peale.  Statutory  legends  surround  the  portraits  on  both  sides: 
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LEWIS-CLARK  EXPOSITION  PORTLAND  ORE.  on  the  obverse,  and  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  and  ONE  DOLLAR  on  the  reverse.  The  date  appears  below  Lewis’  portrait. 

All  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  dollars  were  struck  in  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  In  September  1904, 
25,000  pieces  were  produced  bearing  that  year’s  date,  a  curious  occurrence,  as  the  coins  remained  in  the 
Mint’s  vaults  until  the  fair  opened  on  June  1,  1905.  Just  as  with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  dollars, 
numismatic  entrepreneur  Farran  Zerbe  was  again  placed  in  charge  of  the  distribution  of  the  coins  at  the 
exposition.  As  he  had  done  with  the  Louisiana  dollars,  Zerbe  enthusiastically  promoted  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  coins.  Learning  a  lesson  from  the  sluggish  sale  of  the  Louisiana  pieces  that  were  issued  at  $3  each, 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  dollars  sold  for  $2  per  coin.  Zerbe  soon  raised  that  to  $2.50  by  publishing  the 
fiction  that  the  1904  issue  was  almost  sold  out.  Few  cared  and  even  fewer  bothered  with  the  1905  issue 
when  it  debuted  at  $2  per  coin  or  $10  for  six  pieces.  When  the  dust  had  settled  and  the  exposition  closed 
October  14,  1905,  a  total  of  60,000  Lewis  and  Clark  dollars  had  been  struck:  25,028  of  the  1904  coins 
and  35,041  dated  1905.  The  odd  28  and  41  pieces  were  reserved  for  assay.  Of  the  1904  issue  15,003 
pieces  were  melted,  leaving  a  net  mintage  of  only  9,997.  An  even  higher  percentage  of  the  1905  dated 
coins— 25,000— entered  the  melting  pot,  leaving  a  net  figure  of  only  10,000  for  that  year. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  fate  of  these  diminutive  coins.  They  were  largely  ignored  by  the 
numismatic  press  of  the  day  and  disdained  by  collectors  who  had  seen  the  value  of  their  Louisiana 
Purchase  coins  drop  from  the  $3  issue  price  to  $2  by  the  time  the  Portland  exposition  opened.  Their 
desire  to  complete  the  commemorative  gold  dollar  series  was  obviously  outweighed  by  an  aversion  to  risk 
further  losses  on  the  Lewis  and  Clark  coins.  While  10,000  pieces  of  each  date  were  distributed, 
surprisingly  few  choice  uncirculated  examples  exist.  Apparently,  most  of  the  coins  were  sold  on  the 
fairgrounds  to  the  non-collecting  public  who  did  little  to  preserve  these  souvenirs  over  the  years.  Many 
were  also  worked  into  jewelry  as  broaches  and  stickpins;  some  were  even  mounted  in  silver  spoons. 
While  interesting  as  ephemera  from  the  exposition,  such  mounted  pieces  are  of  little  numismatic  value. 
Most  Lewis  and  Clark  gold  dollars  are  found  in  grades  XF-AU,  with  occasional  MS-60  through  63 
specimens  appearing.  MS-64  pieces  are  very  scarce,  and  gem  MS-65  or  higher  examples  are  rarely 
encountered.  In  grades  above  MS-62,  the  1905  issue  is  decidedly  rarer.  Perhaps  many  of  these 
unwanted  second-year  coins  found  their  way  into  circulation  during  the  Depression  or  suffered  a  more 
numismatically  sacrilegious  end  in  the  melting  pot  after  1933. 

The  portraits  of  the  explorers  are  the  first  areas  to  show  friction  from  handling  or  circulation. 
Typical  surface  luster  covers  the  full  spectrum,  ranging  from  prooflike  or  semi-prooflike  to  frosty  or  dull 
satiny.  Brilliant  proofs  exist— reportedly  no  more  than  four  pieces  of  each  year.  Such  coins  display  far 
greater  design  detail  than  ordinary  business  strikes.  Because  of  the  elusiveness  of  both  years,  counterfeits 
are  known;  some  surfaced  in  the  early  1960s,  and  although  most  were  confiscated  by  the  Secret  Service, 
occasionally  one  is  still  seen  today.  These  pieces  are  somewhat  porous,  with  irregularly  placed  lettering 
and  abnormally  weak  devices. 

Ironically,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  gold  dollars,  viewed  as  an  afterthought  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
commemoratives  of  1903  and  slighted  by  collectors  of  that  era,  are  highly  regarded  by  the  numismatic 
community  of  today.  The  poor  reception  afforded  the  coins  at  time  of  issue  virtually  guaranteed  their 
rarity  for  future  generations;  in  fact,  they  are  the  rarest  gold  dollars  in  the  commemorative  series. 
Despite  Barber’s  mundane  portraits  and  Zerbe’s  largely  ineffectual  attempts  to  market  the  coins,  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  commemorative  gold  dollars  have  finally  gained  the  respect  of  collectors  that  they  so 

well  deserve. 
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SPECIFICATIONS: 


Diameter:  15  millimeters 
Weight:  1.672  grams 
Composition:  .900  gold,.  100  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .04837  ounce  pure  gold 


PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  HALF  DOLLAR 


Today,  more  than  eighty  years  after  the  Panama  Canal  was  completed,  it  remains  one  of  the 
engineering  marvels  of  the  modern  age.  It  took  ten  years  and  $375  million  to  complete,  and  when  the 
S.S.  Ancon  sailed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  August  15,  1914,  there  was  cause  for  great 
celebration.  To  commemorate  the  canal’s  completion.  Congress  authorized  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition.  Before  it  was  over,  more  than  50  million  dollars  went  toward  making  it  the 
greatest  fair  in  American  history.  Held  in  San  Francisco,  the  exposition  was  secondarily  a  celebration 
of  that  city’s  recovery  from  the  devastating  earthquake  of  1906. 


Congress  also  authorized  a  series  of  commemorative  coins  to  mark  the  occasion:  a  half  dollar, 
gold  dollar,  quarter  eagle  and  two  fifty-dollar  gold  pieces.  Although  the  exposition  was  scheduled  to 
open  February  20,  1915,  the  bill  authorizing  the  coins  was  one  of  the  last  approved;  it  wasn’t  signed  until 
January  16,  delaying  production  of  the  coins  until  the  exposition  was  in  its  third  month.  Initial  plans 
called  for  Paul  Manship,  a  noted  sculptor  and  medalist,  to  design  the  half  dollar.  However,  sometime 
in  early  February,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William  McAdoo  was  persuaded  (probably  by  Chief 
Engraver  Charles  Barber)  to  keep  the  design  of  the  half  dollar  and  quarter  eagle  within  the  Mint.  The 
result  was  a  coin  with  the  obverse  designed  by  Barber  and  the  reverse  allegedly  fashioned  by  his  assistant, 
George  T.  Morgan.  Curiously,  neither  engraver’s  initials  appear  on  the  coin. 


Both  Barber  and  Morgan  had  been  in  the  engraving  department  of  the  Mint  since  the  1870s,  but 
neither  had  participated  in  the  artistic  renaissance  begun  by  Theodore  Roosevelt  in  1907.  In  fact.  Barber 
continually  blocked  the  designs  of  outside  artists,  zealously  promoting  his  own  static,  19th-century  ideas. 
However,  with  the  obverse  design  of  the  Panama-Pacific  half  dollar,  he  uncharacteristically  produced  an 
aesthetically  notable  work.  As  with  all  four  designs  in  the  Panama-Pacific  series.  Barber’s  obverse  is 
highly  symbolic.  The  figure  of  Columbia  is  seen  scattering  flowers  from  a  cornucopia  held  by  a  cherub 
or  naked  child.  The  cornucopia  represents  the  abundant  resources  of  the  West,  and  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
wave  motif,  and  north  and  south  sides  of  the  entrance  to  San  Francisco  Bay  are  clearly  suggestive  of  a 
Golden  Gate  to  the  West.  Encircling  the  periphery  is  the  inscription  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION. 
The  San  Francisco  mintmark  (S)  is  located  to  the  left  of  the  date. 


For  the  reverse,  Morgan  did  little  more  than  modify  the  eagle  used  on  the  silver  dollar  first  struck 
in  1878.  The  bird  is  perched  on  top  of  the  Union  shield.  To  its  left  is  an  oak  branch,  symbolizing 
stability;  and  to  the  right  is  an  olive  branch,  symbolizing  peace.  The  legends  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA  and  HALF  DOLLAR  surround  the  border,  while  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  appears 
above  the  eagle.  The  olive  branch  of  peace  is  particularly  ironic  on  a  coin  struck  the  year  after  World 
War  I  broke  out.  Undoubtedly,  it  reflects  America’s  peaceful  but  naively  isolationist  view  of  a  conflict 
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that  in  1915  was  still  confined  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  distribution  of  Panama-Pacific  half  dollars,  as  well  as  the  other  three  denominations,  was 
handled  largely  by  Farran  Zerbe,  a  past-president  of  the  American  Numismatic  Association  (1907-1909) 
and  self-styled  promoter  of  numismatics.  Zerbe  toured  throughout  the  country  with  an  exhibit  called 
“Money  of  the  World.”  At  the  exposition,  his  exhibit  was  part  of  the  Coin  and  Medal  Department,  but 
he  supervised  the  entire  display.  Zerbe  enthusiastically  marketed  the  Pan-Pac  coins,  and  at  a  dollar 
apiece,  40,000  half  dollars  were  sold  before  striking  officially  began.  He  offered  a  variety  of  quantities 
and  presentation  sets,  some  in  frames,  some  in  custom  leather  cases,  including  a  $7.50  cased  version  that 
contained  the  smaller  denominations  of  half  dollar,  gold  dollar,  and  quarter  eagle.  Always  the  promoter, 
Zerbe  included  a  letter  from  San  Francisco  Mint  Superintendent  T.  W.  H.  Shanahan  certifying  the 
striking  sequence  of  the  three  coins.  Very  few  of  these  original  groupings  remain  intact  today.  By  the 
close  of  the  exposition,  Zerbe  offered  the  three  lower-denomination  coins  in  larger  quantities  and  at  lower 

prices. 


While  a  maximum  issue  of  200,000  half  dollars  was  authorized  by  Congress  in  January,  at  the 
close  of  the  exposition  on  December  4,  only  60,030  pieces  had  been  struck  (which  included  30  pieces 
struck  for  assay).  Of  these,  32,866  unsold  pieces  were  melted,  resulting  in  a  net  mintage  of  27,134. 
Although  a  few  varieties  exist  of  the  Pan-Pac  half,  only  the  one  with  a  double  punched  mintmark  is 
reasonably  obtainable.  Others  reported  are  two  satin  finish  proofs,  one  matte  proof,  and  trial  pieces 
lacking  the  S-mintmark  struck  in  copper,  silver,  and  gold. 

Pan-Pac  half  dollars  are  among  the  most  popular  issues  in  the  entire  commemorative  series. 
Unlike  some  of  the  later,  blatantly  commercial  commemoratives  of  the  1930s,  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  was  a  significant  event,  and  its  coins  are  sought  by  many  general  collectors  of  U.S.  coins. 
Most  of  the  demand  for  this  key  issue,  however,  comes  from  those  assembling  50-piece  type  or  complete 
144-piece  date-and-mint  silver  commemorative  sets  of  the  1892-1954  period.  Circulated  Pan-Pac  halves 
are  encountered  with  some  frequency,  as  much  of  the  surviving  population  is  in  XF-AU,  having  suffered 
abuse  over  the  years  from  cleaning,  whizzing,  or  retoning.  Mint  state  pieces  are  available  in  lower 
grades  but  are  quite  elusive  in  MS-64  and  above. 

Pan-Pac  half  dollars  generally  come  with  satiny  luster  and  a  grainy  surface  texture,  making  them 
somewhat  difficult  to  grade,  especially  for  those  accustomed  to  coins  with  a  more  frosted  appearance. 
Many  pieces  have  been  cleaned,  impairing,  however  imperceptibly,  their  natural  luster.  This  makes  them 
appear  somewhat  dull  and  lifeless,  which  is  not  the  case  for  coins  with  choice,  original  surfaces.  For  this 
issue,  perhaps  more  so  than  any  other  commemorative,  an  experienced  third-party  opinion  is  often 
necessary  to  determine  whether  a  particular  coin’s  surfaces  are  original  or  altered.  Another  problem  with 
Pan-Pac  halves  is  strike:  Weakness  is  often  evident  on  Columbia’s  head,  cap,  arm,  and  body,  also  on 
the  eagle’s  breast  feathers  and  claws.  Occasionally,  coins  are  seen  with  a  rim  indentation  near  the 
periphery  on  each  side;  this  is  a  mint-caused  problem  and  should  not  be  factored  into  the  grade.  When 
grading  lightly  circulated  examples,  friction  is  first  evident  on  Columbia’s  shoulder  and  on  the  eagle’s 
breast.  Recently,  counterfeits  have  appeared;  these  display  very  sharp  reeding,  indistinct  lettering,  and 

brighter-than-normal  surfaces. 

With  high-quality  examples  so  elusive,  the  Panama-Pacific  halt  dollar  is  among  the  most  highl\ 
regarded  of  all  U.S.  commemoratives.  Adding  to  its  appeal  are  the  many  “firsts”  associated  with  the 
issue  Pan-Pac  halves  were  the  first  commemorative  coins  to  depict  Columbia  (Columbian  Exposition 
halves  used  a  representation  of  Christopher  Columbus)  and  the  first  to  carry  the  motto  IN  GOD  WE 
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TRUST.  They  were  also  the  first  commemoratives  struck  at  a  branch  Mint.  As  such,  Pan-Pac  halves 
are  a  fitting  tribute  to  two  of  the  more  memorable  accomplishments  of  that  era:  the  engineering  wonder 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  San  Francisco’s  successful  rise  from  the  ashes  of  1906. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  30.6  millimeters 
Weight:  12.5  grams 
Composition:  .900  silver,  .  100  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .36169  ounce  pure  silver 

*  *  * 

PANAMA-PACIFIC  INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  GOLD  DOLLAR 

The  Panama  Canal  ranks  among  the  greatest  man-made  marvels  in  the  world— a  51 -mile-long 
system  of  natural  lakes,  excavated  channels  and  locks  that  slashes  up  to  8,000  nautical  miles  from 
voyages  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans.  It  was  viewed  as  such  an  accomplishment  that  Uncle 
Sam  marked  its  opening  with  a  gala  world’s  fair  in  San  Francisco:  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition.  And  as  part  of  that  celebration,  the  United  States  Mint  issued  five  different  commemorative 
coins  in  four  different  denominations— the  most  diverse  tribute  for  any  single  event  in  the  first  hundred 
years  of  U.S.  commemorative  coinage  and  the  first  in  which  coins  were  struck  in  both  silver  and  gold. 

The  notion  of  building  such  a  waterway  dates  back  as  far  as  the  16th  century,  when  Spanish 
conquistadors  conceived  it  as  a  shortcut  to  the  treasure-laden  lands  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the 
Americas.  The  first  serious  effort  to  transform  that  dream  into  a  reality  took  place  under  the  auspices 
of  a  French  consortium,  the  French  Panama  Canal  Company,  which  set  out  to  build  a  canal  in  1880.  The 
French,  however,  hadn’t  sufficiently  grasped  the  formidable  difficulties  they  would  face.  As  a  result, 
ten  years  later  they  were  forced  to  abandon  the  project  after  losing  the  staggering  sum  of  $287  million— a 
king’s  ransom  and  then  some,  in  an  age  when  laborers  routinely  earned  well  under  $5  a  day. 

Like  Europe,  the  United  States  came  to  be  keenly  aware  of  the  benefits  it  might  reap  from  a 
Panama  Canal— particularly  after  the  mid-19th  century,  when  the  California  Gold  Rush  opened  America’s 
West  to  ever  more  intensive  development  and  greatly  expanded  shipping  between  U.S.  ports  on  the  East 
and  West  coasts.  New  impetus  for  a  canal  came  with  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898,  as  the  U.S. 
took  on  a  greater  role  in  the  global  arena.  Congress  responded  in  1902  by  passing  the  Spooner  Act, 
which  authorized  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  acquire  the  rights  to  build  a  canal  and  proceed  with 
its  construction.  Roosevelt  did  so  with  characteristic  relish  and  relentlessness.  When  Colombia— which 
then  had  sovereignty  over  Panama— balked  at  the  proposal,  he  engineered  and  guaranteed  a  declaration 
of  independence  by  the  Panamanians  and  then  arranged  a  treaty  with  them  for  the  canal. 

Like  the  French  before  them,  American  engineers  were  confronted  by  enormous  obstacles. 
Unlike  the  French,  however,  they  didn’t  have  to  face  the  worst  ravages  of  yellow  fever.  Research  a  few 
years  earlier  by  Dr.  Walter  Reed  linking  this  deadly  disease  to  the  bite  of  a  mosquito  had  enabled 
sanitarians  to  keep  it  under  control  during  construction. 
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Completion  of  the  canal  coincided  almost  exactly  with  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I  in  Europe. 
The  war  began  officially  on  July  28,  and  the  new  canal  opened  to  traffic  just  18  days  later,  on  August  15. 
Americans,  however,  were  still  three  years  away  from  direct  involvement  in  the  conflict,  and  the  Panama 
Canal  was  not  only  closer  to  home  but  also  a  source  of  more  immediate  interest  to  many  in  this  still 
rather  insular  country. 

The  San  Francisco  fair  reflected  the  nation’s  exuberance  over  its  remarkable  accomplishment  (as 
well  as  civic  pride  over  San  Francisco’s  renaissance  following  the  earthquake  and  fire  in  1906,  which 
served  as  a  second  theme  for  the  celebration).  The  fair  featured  exhibits  by  36  countries,  44  states  of 
the  Union,  and  several  U.S.  territories,  as  well  as  such  attractions  as  a  racetrack,  a  livestock  building, 
and  an  amusement  midway.  The  exposition  cost  about  $50  million  and  drew  an  estimated  19  million 
visitors  during  its  more  than  nine-month  run,  which  lasted  from  February  20  to  December  4,  1915. 

The  man  in  charge  of  “Pan-Pac”  coinage  was  Far  ran  Zerbe,  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Numismatic  Association  and  a  savvy  showman  who  promoted  numismatics  non-stop.  Issuance  of  the 
coins  to  help  finance  the  fair— and,  in  the  process,  to  showcase  the  hobby—  was  Zerbe’s  idea,  and  this 
as  much  as  anything  accounts  for  the  scope  of  the  program.  He  also  was  deeply  involved  in  their 
preparation  and  sale. 

It  wasn’t  until  January  16,  1915,  the  very  eve  of  the  fair,  that  Congress  finally  authorized  the 
coins.  The  enabling  legislation  called  for  a  silver  half  dollar  plus  gold  coins  in  three  denominations:  $  1 , 
$2.50,  and  $50.  Mintage  limits  were  set  at  200,000  for  the  half  dollar,  25,000  for  the  gold  dollar, 
10,000  for  the  quarter  eagle,  and  3,000  for  the  $50  piece,  with  these  3,000  subsequently  being  divided 
equally  between  round  and  octagonal  versions. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Federal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Treasury  Department 
turned  to  outside  artists  for  help  in  designing  the  coins.  It  commissioned  Charles  Keck,  a  well-known 
New  York  sculptor,  to  design  the  gold  dollar.  Keck’s  initial  design  carried  a  depiction  of  Poseidon,  the 
god  of  the  sea  in  Greek  mythology.  This  was  rejected,  however,  by  Treasury  Secretary  William  Gibbs 
McAdoo,  who  deemed  it  too  detailed  for  such  a  diminutive  coin.  Keck  then  fashioned  a  new  design 
featuring  a  portrait  of  a  typical  Panama  Canal  laborer.  The  workman  faces  left  on  the  obverse  of  the 
coin,  into  the  two-line  inscription  UNITED  STATES  OF/AMERICA,  with  the  date  tucked  below  his 
chin.  The  statement  of  value  ONE  DOLLAR  is  the  central  device  on  the  reverse,  with  dolphins  above 
and  below,  symbolizing  the  joining  of  two  oceans  by  the  canal.  This  is  encircled  around  the  rim  by  the 
words  PANAMA  PACIFIC  EXPOSITION-SAN  FRANCISCO.  Although  the  workman  is  sometimes 
mistaken  for  a  baseball  player  because  of  his  cap,  on  the  whole  this  coin’s  design  is  generally  viewed  with 
favor  by  coinage  critics. 

The  dollars  were  struck  (as  were  all  the  Pan-Pac  coins)  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint.  The  S 
mintmark  appears  below  the  D  and  O  of  DOLLAR.  The  maximum  authorized  mintage  of  25.000  was 
struck  (along  with  34  pieces  for  assay),  but  evidently,  many  fairgoers  balked  at  the  official  price  of  $2 
each,  as  10,000  pieces  were  subsequently  melted,  leaving  a  net  mintage  of  15,000  coins.  The  dollars 
were  sold  individually  in  envelopes  imprinted  with  a  description  of  the  coin,  the  designer's  name,  and 
the  price— “$2.00  -  6  for  $10.00.”  The  coins  were  also  included  in  three-,  four-,  and  five-piece  sets  in 
velvet-lined  leather  cases  and  five-  and  ten-piece  sets  in  copper  frames.  After  the  exposition  closed,  the 
price  was  raised  to  $2.25  each.  The  dollars  remained  available  for  years  afterward,  with  a  large  quantity 
in  the  possession  of  celebrated  dealer  B.  Max  Mehl.  As  late  as  the  1950s,  Mehl  still  had  quite  a  few 
Pan-Pac  dollars  on  hand,  many  of  which  were  sold  to  dealers  Abe  Kosoff  and  Sol  Kaplan. 
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Pan-Pac  gold  dollars  are  not  difficult  to  locate  in  grades  up  through  MS-65,  but  since  many  of 
these  coins  were  mishandled  by  the  public,  relatively  few  survive  in  the  higher  mint-state  grades.  Points 
to  check  for  wear  are  the  peak  of  the  laborer’s  cap  and  the  heads  of  the  dolphins.  Officially,  no  proofs 
were  struck,  but  the  late  Walter  Breen  stated  in  his  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  and  Colonial  Coins 
that  there  were  unconfirmed  reports  of  one  brilliant  proof.  Several  varieties  of  counterfeits  are  known 
to  exist;  authentication  of  any  questionable  specimen  is  strongly  recommended. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

Diameter:  15  millimeters 
Weight:  1.672  grams 
Composition:  .900  gold,  .100  copper 
Edge:  Reeded 

Net  Weight:  .04837  ounce  pure  gold 
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*  *  * 


(Editor’s  Note:  I  am  grateful  for  the  continued  interest  of  David  Lange  in  educating  our 
membership.  He  has  asked  me  to  point  out  that  some  of  the  articles  were  written  by  others  who  prefer 
to  remain  anonymous,  so  this  feature— and  1  hope  ensuing  material  of  this  nature  that  he  may  send  to 
me— is  simply  credited  to  NGC  PHOTO  PROOF™.  We  can  never  be  too  educated  about  commemorative s , 
and  it  is  interesting  to  see  the  significance  placed  by  various  researchers  on  the  events  that  precipitated 
the  issuance  and  design  of  the  various  coins.  I  truly  appreciate  Dave ’s  contribution  and  that  of  members 
Mark  Salzberg  ( R-0388 ,  NJ)  and  John  Albanese  (R-1954,  NJ).) 


*  *  * 


(Please  Note:  As  you  will  observe,  because  of  lack  of  space  there  is  no  “ Recommended  Reading  ” 
column  in  this  issue.  However,  you  are  encouraged  to  read  The  Coin  Dealer  Newsletter  Monthly 
Supplement,  Coin  World,  COINage  magazine,  Coins  magazine,  Numismatic  News,  The  Numismatist,  and 
Winning  Ways,  among  other  periodicals.  All  these  publications  feature  countless  supplements  to  the 
knowledge  contained  in  commemorative  references  already  residing  in  your  libraries.  I  hope  all  Society’ 
members  subscribe  to  them.  Support  these  magazines  and  newspapers;  write  articles  and/or  letters  to  the 
editors  to  share  your  knowledge  and  to  express  your  views;  encourage  others  to  do  the  samel) 
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NEW  MEMBERS 


A  big  Welcome!  to  the  following  individuals  who  joined  our 
club  since  the  publication  of  the  FallAVinter  1997  issue  of  The  Trail. 
Thanks  is  certainly  due  to  the  Society  members  who  are  indicated  as  their 
proposers. 

Now  is  a  critical  time  for  our  club,  and  all  of  us  should  make  a 
special  effort  to  recruit  new  members.  Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  ask 
friends  or  colleagues  whether  they  too  would  enjoy  being  part  of  the 
Society. 


Clayton,  Chris . 

Hartl,  Thomas  C . 

Pierce,  Dorothy  A . 

Roach,  Steven  R.  . 

Rougier-Chapman,  Duncan 

Shaw,  Stuart  C . 

Stanley,  Michael  M . 


Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
...  Proposed  by  Bradley  Karoleff 
Proposed  by  Vincent  T.  Zaccardi 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 
.  Proposed  by  Q.  David  Bowers 
Proposed  by  Helen  L.  Carmody 


*  *  * 

DONATIONS 

By  their  extremely  generous  and  thoughtful  donations,  the  following  individuals  have  contributed 
toward  enabling  our  Society  to  provide  members  with  the  “best  buy  in  numismatics  : 

$0.00  to  $24,99 

Lyons,  Jr.,  John  J. 

Sudbrink,  William  H. 

(Editor’s  Note:  We  are  in  these  members’  debts  to  add  to  our  treasury;  we  also  have  to  thank 
them  for  their  continued  support  of  all  our  activities  since  the  formation  of  our  Society t.  Without  their 
generosity  we  would  be  facing  an  assured  dues  increase  because  of  rising  paper,  printing,  and  postage 
costs.  Please  thank  them  in  person  at  the  next  show  or  club  meeting  you  attend. 

If  you  know  their  mailing  addresses,  be  kind  enough  to  write  to  them  to  express  your  gratitude. 
A  great  majority  of  our  members  will  give  the  Society  that  extra  effort  according  to  either  their  means  or 
abilities.  We  applaud  all  those  whose  actions  contribute  to  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  our 

Society!) 


*  *  * 
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IN  MEMORIAM 


DR.  LYNDON  M.  KING,  JR.  (R-0084,  SD), 
LIFE-LONG  HOBBYIST,  DIES 


Dr.  Lyndon  M.  King,  Jr.,  coin  collector  and  benefactor  of  many 
numismatic  organizations,  died  April  23,  1998,  m  Sioux  Falls,  SD.  He  was 

81. 


Born  March  5,  1917,  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  Dr.  King 
graduated  from  St.  Mark’s  boardmg  school  in  Southboro,  Massachusetts,  m 
1936.  He  attended  Yale  University,  graduating  in  1940,  and  went  on  to  the 
Columbia  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  City,  receiving 
his  doctorate  in  1943. 

Dr.  King  was  drafted  into  military  service  in  1944  and,  upon  his  honorable  discharge  in  1946,  completed 
his  residency  at  University  Hospital  m  Minneapolis.  Later  he  relocated  to  Sioux  Falls,  where  he  practiced 
dermatology.  He  retired  in  1976. 

His  interest  in  numismatics  began  in  1973,  when  he  purchased  a  set  of  Morgan  dollars  as  an  investment. 
He  attended  his  first  ANA  convention  (ANA  LM-3207)  in  1976  and,  not  long  after,  developed  an  affinity  for  error 
corns.  In  an  interview  conducted  by  Michael  L.  Ellis  (R-2239,  GA)  in  the  July/ August  1994  issue  of  Errors  cope, 
King  noted,  “Being  a  dermatologist,  I  got  into  the  study  of  abnormalities  of  the  surface.  My  postgraduate  studies 
just  carried  over!... my  interest  in  errors  soon  followed.” 

Dr.  King  was  well-known  for  his  enthusiasm  for  the  hobby  and  the  people  associated  with  it.  He  was  a 
life  member  of  the  ANA,  Combined  Organizations  of  Numismatic  Error  Collectors  of  America  (CONECA),  and 
Florida  Umted  Numismatists  (FUN),  and  a  charter  member  of  the  Society  for  U.S.  Commemorative  Coins  and  the 
Society  of  Silver  Dollar  Collectors.  CONECA’s  most  prestigious  award  is  named  m  his  honor. 

Known  to  friends  and  family  as  “Dr.  Bun”  or  “Bun,”  Dr.  King  will  be  missed  as  much  for  his 
unforgettable  sense  of  humor  and  story-telling  as  for  his  devotion  to  numismatics.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of 
53  years,  Shirley;  two  brothers;  three  daughters;  and  one  granddaughter.  Memorial  contributions  can  be  made  to 
the  ANA’s  Summer  Conference  Scholarship  Fund. 


*  *  * 

(Editor’s  Note:  The  foregoing  is  more  or  less  the  “official”  obituary  for  Dr.  Lyndon  King,  Jr.  However, 
it  does  not  in  even  a  small  way  illustrate  the  impact  he  had  not  only  on  numismatics  but  on  our  Society  for  U.S. 
Commemorative  Coins  as  well.  Most  charter  members  will  remember  our  early  auctions,  in  which  documentation 
and  other  tie-ins  were  offered;  if  a  piece  was  worth  $50,  Dr.  King  would  bid  $300,  so  our  Society  would  have  much- 
needed  money  in  its  treasury.  He  never  wrote  an  article  for  our  journal — although  he  researched  commemorative 
coins  to  the  extent  most  dealers  have  not.  [He  taught  me  more  about  commemorative  errors  than  any  other  person 
in  our  hobby.]  He  was  never  honored  with  an  award  from  our  club,  as  the  Society  officers  have  never  followed 
through  on  “ The  Carmody  Award,  ”  which  was  instituted  in  1991 ,  due  to  lack  of  time  on  their  parts.  [This  is  another 
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illustration  of  why  we  need  more  involvement  on  the  part  of  our  entire  membership'.]  Following  are  reminiscences 
from  two  members  containing  just  some  of  the  wonderful  memories  they  will  hold  forever  for  this  very  special 
gentleman. ) 


*  *  * 

With  the  passing  to  eternal  rest  of  Dr.  Lyndon  M.  King,  Jr.,  on  April  23,  our  hobby  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest  benefactors.  “Dr.  Bun”  or  “Bun,”  as  he  was  known  to  his  family  and  friends,  gave  selflessly  to 
numismatics  and  to  the  people  in  our  community. 

My  late  husband,  Don,  and  I  first  met  Bun  at  a  Florida  United  Numismatists  show  m  the  1980s.  Don  had 
recently  suffered  an  acute  heart  attack  but  wanted  to  attend  the  convention  and  did  so  against  his  doctor’s  advice. 
He  was  in  pain  but  still  remained  at  the  show.  This  kindly  gentleman  came  up  to  our  table  and  asked  whether  he 
could  be  of  assistance.  He  introduced  himself  and  said  he  could  tell  Don  was  suffering  from  some  sort  of  heart 
problem  because  of  his  facial  coloring.  Both  of  us  were  astounded  at  the  acuteness  of  this  then-stranger’s 
perception,  but  that  feeling  was  short-lived.  For  the  next  hour,  that  afternoon,  the  entire  length  of  the  show,  and 
for  all  the  years  afterward,  we  were  never  again  surprised  by  the  insight,  knowledge,  or  concern  of  this  very  special 
person. 


Bun  cared  passionately  about  his  family,  his  profession,  and,  fortunately  for  all  of  us,  our  hobby.  He  gave 
of  his  finances,  his  compassion,  and  his  enthusiasm  to  his  many  fnends  and  the  clubs  with  which  he  was  associated. 
His  goal  was  to  have  fun  with  collecting  and  to  perpetuate  the  hobby.  His  donations  to  young  numismatist  and 
associated  programs  are  well-known.  His  concern  for  numismatics  was  evident  in  all  his  actions. 

The  death  of  the  best  of  friends,  of  company,  of  advisers,  and,  most  importantly,  of  human  beings  will  be 
felt  in  many  ways.  The  absence  of  his  counsel,  assistance,  support,  and  sense  of  humor — so  strong  despite  his  many 
health  problems — will  always  be  a  great  loss  to  me  personally.  No  matter  how  many  memorials  are  established  in 
his  honor,  they  will  never  be  enough.  Bun  will  be  remembered  as  one  great  individual  and  the  personification  of 
all  that  is  good  about  our  hobby. 

His  family  has  requested  donations  be  made  in  his  name  to  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Summer 
Scholarship  Fund,  818  North  Cascade  Avenue,  Colorado  Springs,  CO  80903-3279.  I  know  Bun  will  be  looking 
down  from  heaven,  pleased  that  his  goals  to  advance  numismatics  are  contmued  by  those  of  us  who  benefited  so 
much  from  his  presence  here  on  earth. 


Helen  L.  Carmody 


*  *  * 


April  23rd  was  a  very  sad  day  for  the  Combined  Organizations  of  Numismatic  Error  Collectors  of  America 
and  the  hobby  as  a  whole.  On  that  day  we  lost  our  No.  1  benefactor.  Dr.  Lyndon  M.  King,  Jr.,  of  Sioux  Falls, 
S.D.  More  importantly,  we  lost  a  dear  friend  and  talented  storyteller. 

Dr.  King  brought  color  to  history.  I  could  sit  and  listen  to  him  talk  for  hours  on  end  and,  mdeed,  did  just 
that  on  numerous  occasions.  He  also  brought  life  to  CONECA  m  its  early  days. 

He  bought  CONECA’s  first  computer  and  made  a  large  donation  to  the  club  while  contributing  in  smaller 
amounts  virtually  every  year  thereafter. 
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The  big  donation  was  placed  in  a  trust  fund  and  remains  intact  today,  but  it  has  allowed  the  club  to  spend 
money  with  confidence  over  the  years,  bringing  bigger  and  better  programs  to  the  membership. 

His  funds  are  currently  enablmg  us  to  produce  the  attribution  guides  we  are  now  producing  and  that  the 
error  and  variety  hobby  so  sorely  needs. 

His  contributions  to  the  club  are  so  significant  that  Dr.  King  was  named  Honorary  Life  Member  No.  2, 
and  the  club’s  highest  honor,  the  Dr.  Lyndon  M.  King  Jr.  Award,  is  named  m  his  honor.  At  the  CONECA  Annual 
Awards  Banquet  held  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  in  1995,  I  introduced  Dr.  King  to  the  crowd  where  he  then  presented  the 
Dr.  King  Award  m  person  with  me  standing  beside  him  on  the  podium. 

To  this  day  that  night  ranks  right  up  there  on  my  personal  list  of  numismatic  highlights.  (No,  I  didn’t 
receive  the  award,  but  I  was  there!) 

Dr.  King  exemplified  the  spirit  and  camaraderie  that  compose  the  hobby  today.  It  is  people  like  Dr.  King 
who  contmue  to  make  numismatics  the  King  of  Hobbies  and  the  Hobby  of  Kings!  Maybe  there  was  a  direct 
connection  to  him  when  this  saymg  was  first  made! 

Though  I  know  CONECA  will  never  forget  Dr.  King,  it  is  my  hope  that  his  name  lives  on  in  the  general 
numismatic  community  as  well.  I  know  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Board  is  keenly  aware  of  his 
passing,  and  I  hope  it  finds  some  way  to  memorialize  him  as  well. 

Please  join  me  in  memorializing  Dr.  King  by  making  a  small  donation  to  the  ANA  Summer  Seminar 
Scholarship  Fund  in  his  name  by  sending  your  contribution  to  the  American  Numismatic  Association,  818  N. 
Cascade  Ave.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  80903-3279. 

Also,  if  Dr.  King  has  touched  your  life  in  any  way,  even  just  a  spark  of  mspiration,  please  let  his  wife  of 
53  years  know  about  it.  You  may  send  your  condolences  to  Mrs.  Shirley  King,  2436  S.  Center  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls, 
SD  57105. 

Dr.  King,  we  will  miss  you! 


Michael  L.  Ellis 


*  *  * 


I  know  this  is  a  lengthy  tribute... but  one  richly  deserved! 


REST  IN  PEACE,  BUN. 

YOU  WILL  BE  FOREVER  IN  OUR  HEARTS. 


*  *  * 
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NOTES 
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the  Society  For  U.  S  Commemorative  Coins, 
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subject  to  the  bylaws  of  said  Society.  My 
yearly  dues  (August  to  August  of  each  year 

Signature  of  Applicant 
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